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LAND AND WATER. 


OL. 


A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOOT- 
ING, HUNTING, FISHING, YACHTING AND 
PRACTICAL NATURAL HISTORY, 


Contents of Last Number. 


EDITORIALS—Imperfect Antipathies ; The Fox at 
Home; A Hunt Cup, or Loyalty before all (Chapter 5) ; 
The Pytchley; The Monmouthshire Hounds; Hunt- 
ing Memoranda; Hunting Appointments. SHOOT- 

G—Steel in Firearms: The New Forest; New Zea- 
land. RIVER FISHERIES—Excursions to Fishing 
Stations on the West Coast of England ; Dead Salmon 
from the River Teith; Arrivals of Wet and Dried Fish 
in Billingsgate; Correspondence; River Dee Salmon 
Fisheries ; Arrivals at the Zoological Gardens; Rooks 
in New Zealand ; Instructions for a Rooks for 
Sea Voyages; The Norwegian Reindeer ; Shore Shoot- 
ing; How to Preserve Specimens Shot: Arrivals at C. 
J h’s Establish ; Fight between a Jack and 
an Otter: Are Monkeys Quadrumanous? Correspon- 
dence; The Great Bustard; Poultry Shows; Classifi- 
cation of Domestic Poultry; Correspondence: How 
to Prevent Hens Eating their own Eggs. LITERA- 
FA Round the World; Great Britain and her 


: Corresp 4 t shall we do with 
our Boys? Thoughts on Yachts and Yacht Building, 
No. 1; Pentathlum; Chess; The Traveller; Two 
Months on the Continent of Europe. HORTICUL- 
Protection of Wall-trees. SKATING. THE 
THEATRES. LADIES’ CORNER—A Query Con- 
nected with Ladies’ Dress. 18 Pages Reading Matter 
and SIXTY ARTICLES! 
The best Gentlemen’s Newspaper of the Day. Ame- 
rican Correspondence in every number. 








London Office, 169 Fleet Street. 
Terms—£1 10s. 4d. annum. 
American rates— in currency. Postage paid to 


any address in the United States. 


J. Q A. WARREN, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
Publisher's Sole Representative for U. 8. 


Copies can be obtained at Howard’s Bookstore, 12th 
Street, near Broadway. 


THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD — 


TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 

Its contents show a complete record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 
dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started ; and 
Se Entries for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 





ice $3. 
All communications or pe ge to be sent to 
W. G. Dorling, care of “Spirit of the Times,” New 


York. 
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‘A. T. STEWART & CO. 
REQUEST THE ATTENTION OF THEIR 


FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS AND STRANGERS TO 
THEIR 


Large & Extensive Stock 


oF 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
CASSIMERES. 


New Spring Styles. 


CHEVIOTS, WORSTED DIAGONAL 


COATINGS, 


German Coatings, 


BLACK AND BLUE CLOTHS, &€. 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF THE 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES OF DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE. 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


MOURNING FABRICS. 


THE LARGEST’AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
STOCK 
or 
ENGLISH BOMBAZINES, 
TAMISE CLOTHS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
IMPERIAL SERGES, 
ALPACCAS, BRILLIANTS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
COURTAULD'S CREPES, &c., &e., 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY. 
PRICES MUCH BELOW THOSE OF LAST YEAR. 
Please Call and Examine. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





Eaton’s New Method 
FOR THE CORNET. 


A MOST USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


Contains, in Part I., plain, full, and complete direc- 
tions to the learner! 


Contains, in Part II., a fine selection of ular me- 
lodies, which may be played with the original Piano 
accompaniments! 


Contains, in Part III., Trios for Cornet, Bari 
and Pianoforte, Brilliant Themes, Variations, — 
Price, in Boards, $1.50. Specimens t, t- 
on receipt of retail price. o aes 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 


91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Owen, Agent, 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 
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25, 1871. 


My Summer in a Carden. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER FROM REV. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 


“What is the reason one cannot get past a really 
humorous book’ Here is one that has stood the test. 
We heaped a pile of books on our table, determined to 
go through with them. But we had the misfortune to 
stumble on ‘My Summer in a Garden,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner. We read and laughed ; and laughed 
and read again. We smiled and read and laughed 
away time enough to have dissolved half our pile of 
books; and, if this witty editor ever prints another 
book of this kind, we shall put it at the bottom of the 

ile, lest it in interfere with our industrious reso- 
utions."’— The Independent. 

“For delicate fancy, genial humor, and moyen | 
style, this volume can take rank with the best speci- 
mens of light and graceful essay writing. It isa book 
for winter or summer, for the shaded gardent seat, or 
the snug corner of the warm sitting-room, and for 
every reader of taste, even if he or she never handled 
a hoe or never expects to." — Cleveland Herald. 





Vagabond Adventures. 
By RALPH KEELER. 


lvol. 16mo. $1.50. 


“Mr. Keeler’s adventures possess all the charm 
which a racy style, an engaging frankness, an unusual 
variety of scene and incident, can confer upou them. 
The first two sections of the book present what is truly 
the romantic side of our American life and character, 
and contain abundant hints to the well-meaning but 
not very successful class of writers who are busied in 
the endeavor to enrich our liturature by a a distinctly 
native type of fiction. By the general reader this little 
volume will be taken up with pleasure and laid aside 
with regret. Its strokes of humor are frequent enough 
to commend it as an amusing companion, and its pa- 
thos, always simple and unaffected, will exert a no less 
pleasent and possibly more enduring influence.”’—Vew 
Tork Times. 


The English Coverness at the 


Siamese Court. 


Being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Palace 
of Bankok. By ANNA HARRIETTE LEONOWENS. 
With 16 full page Illustrations, from Photo- 
graphs presented to the Author by the 
King of Siam. 1 vol. Small 8vo. $3.00. 

“*The English Governess at the Court of Siam, 
portions of which have appeared in the Atlantic, is one 
of the most remarkable and interesting books of the 
day. The author, Mrs. Leonowens, is a lady of extra- 
ordinary courage, and writes in a graphic style which 
brings the strange life of the palace and kingdom be- 
fore us in a most vivid fashion. No romance can be 
more fascinating than her description of the manners 
of this remote and but little known country. Espe- 
cially interesting is the picture she givesof Buddhism 
with its remarkable correspondences to Christianity in 
doctrines and ceremonies.” —New Haven Palladium 


2" For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
Receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 


TREES. 
Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 
The largest and most complete stock in the United 
States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 
a A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 


ae : Fs Qenementat teeen, - 
. 8, reenhous nte, . 
No. 4, Wholesale. ’ ee 


No. 5, Catalogue of Balbe, (Published Aug. 1st,) 2c. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
(Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest 
novelties in GREEN Housge, Hor House and Beppinc 

ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[Established Rochester, N. Y. 


[Price 10 Cents. 
NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co.. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle’s Nest} author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt -*Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.’ *,* Price $1.50. 

t Just ready, a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound eniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events, Containing 18 portraits of the leading actora, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus- 
sian Field surveys. By M. D. Landon. 


2"_No book of this character wae ever so interest 
ing and satisfactory. It will find a place on everyone's 
table and in everyone's library. *,* Price $2 


CROWN JEWELS. 


A fascinating and sparkling new novel of love, ro 
mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of ‘‘Cragfont.”’ Price $1.75. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


A new comic book, by Orphens ©. Kerr, being a 
rich burlesque upon Charles Dickens’ famous story, 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood.”” The humor and fun in 
this brilliant new book is irresistible; everybody is 
talking and laughing about it. Price $1.50. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 


A delightful new book, by Mrs. Anna Cora (Mowatt) 
Ritchie. Containing many cxiremely interesting 
sketches of Life in Italy, interspersed with famous 
_— legends, &c. Beautifully illustrated. Price 


‘AT LAST. 


An entirely new novel (never before published in 
book form) by Marion Harland, author of those wide- 
selling books—Alone—Hidden Path—Moss-Side—Ne- 
mesis—Miriam— Helen Gardner—Husbands and Homes 
—Sunnybank—Ruby’s Husband—and Phemie’s Temp- 
tation. Price $1.50. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 


A beautiful holiday edition of this charming fairy 
poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Illustrated with 100 
original illustrations. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price $2.00. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 


A new novel, by K. Cornwallis. ‘One of the most 
touching stories of woman's love and man’s devotion 
ever written.”’ Price $1.50. 


DREAM MUSIC. 


A new volume of Poems, by Frederic R. Marvin, 
Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in bev- 
elled boards, Price $1.50. 


Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Alminax, for 1871—A new 
illustrated comic Work................2222.000+ 
Gingersnaps—A spicy book, by Fanny Fern, au- 


thor of * Polly a6 16 FH06."... 6.0... 0.0scerce00s 50 
Chris and Otho—A capital new novel, by Mrs. 
PU ND ds siens 050s ditecg haces nsivaee 1.75 


Captain Mayne Reid's famous works—New edi- 
tion in boxes, 16 vols., each................... 

Mrs. Hiil’s New Cook Book and Domestic Re- 
ceipts—The best published..................... $2 00 

Vashti—a new novel by Augusta Evans, author of 
“St. Elmo,” * Beulah.” .. 82 00 


("These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 4 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 


New York. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 





Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c., by mail. 
repaid. New Golden Banded Japan ar 50c. Priced 
Jescriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis. 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Maes. Established in 1842. 
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ROOMS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
New Yorke. 


Committee for the Relief of the 
Suffering Population of France. 


An Appeal to the People of the United States in 
behalf of the Suffering Population of France: 


The Committee appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York to organize measures 
of relief for the suffering population of France, is now 
prepared to receive contributions of money and sup- 
plies, which will be gratefully acknowledged. 

The Committee appeals to the American people for 
this object in the sacred name of charity, and for that 
alone. It does not wish to refer to the merits of the 
eonflict which has unhappily arisen between the great 
nations of Germany and France, for it believes that 
discussion on these points should cease in the pre- 
sence of suffering and want. The German army, with 
a noble magnanimity, and setting an example which is 
worthy of all admiration, have shared their scanty ra- 
tions with their starving foes. Let it not be said that 
we, of our abundance, have done less than they! The 
French people have been engaged in a war of the most 
destructive character. It has drawn fearfully upon 
their resources, exhausted their ouaes and crippled 
their industries. In the agricultural districts the last 

ear’s crop was a short one, and the present one was 

arvested only in part, and much of what was gathered 
has since been destroyed or appropriated to the use of 
the armies. Their lend has been the scene of numer- 
ous battles of terrible magnitude, and the horrors of 
war have been brought to their very doors. An im- 
mediate supply of food is needed for the starving po- 
ulation. The farmers must have seed to plant their 
elds in the spring, or the crops of the next season 
will not be forthcoming. Unless speedy action is 
taken for the relief of the inhabitants intense misery 
and destitution must prevail. Other nations are mov- 
in this work of true humanity. Shall it be said 
that Americans stood idly by and extended no helping 
hand to the French people in their hour of distress? 
r duty as a Christian nation forbids us to be indiff- 
erent to their aopees for relief. The charity that gives 
nickly is a double charity; and the Committee, there- 
lore, cannot too strongly impress upon all the neces- 
sity of prompt action. Every day lost is for France a 
day of misery unalleviated. Contributions in money 
should be forwarded at once. Supplies of breadetuffs 
and seed for sowing the crops in the spring will, it is 
hoped, be sent by the farmers of the West, for the 
ay = conveyance of which future arrangements will 
made 


The Committee calls upon its fellow citizens every- 
where to engage in this work of humanity and love. 
It urges them to organize in every city, town and vil- 

, at once and earnestly, and to forward their con- 

ations without delay. And it feels assured that 
thie appeal to the benevolence and charity of all will 
receive an earnest and generous response. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman. 
CHARLES LANIER, Treasurer. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Secretary. 


Remittances in money, which will be tranemitted to 
Paris without delay, can be made to CHARLES 
LANIER, Treasurer, No. 27 Pine Street, or to any 
member of the following Committee :— 


Avrrep 8. Barnes, 113 William-etreet. 
Liorp AsPinwatt, 54 South-street. 
Caarves H. Marsan, 38 Burling Slip. 
Wiiuiam E. Doves, 19 Cliff-etreet. 
Samvet B. Rrecies, 16 Union Place 
Cuantes EF. Beene, 104 Wall-street. 

D. Cotpen Murray, 62 South-st. 

Hawry Ciews, 32 Wall-st. ‘ 
Groner Casot Warp, 52 Wall-at. 

"rrr CooKE, 20 Wall-street. 

W > Warts SHerman, 11 Nassan-street. 

\. T. Srewart, Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 65 Worth-street. 

A. 8. Haron, 5 Nassan-st. 

F. 8. Jarrray, 350 Broadway. 

Morris K. Jravr, 12 Pine-st. 

Joun Taytor Jonneton, 119 Liberty-st. 
TreoporE Roosevrrir, of Maiden Lane. 
Cuarves LANTER, 27 Pine-st. 

E Lortiiarp, 16 Chambers-st. 

J. Prereront Morea, 53 Exchange Place. 
L. P. Morton, 30 Broad-st. 
Jackson 8. Scuvurz, % Cliff-st. 

R. Warren Weston, 64 Sonth-st. 

AN®ON PHEtps Stoxes,.11 Cliff-at. 

Joun A. Stewart, 49 Wall-st. 

Crrus W. Freip, 145 Broadway. 
Sreruen W. Carey, 60 Beaver-st. 
WiuraM Seymonr, Jr., 25 William-st. 
Cuarves D. Dickpy, 59 Wall-st. 

Isaac H. ReEep, 4 State-st 

Joan T. Denny, 39 Wall-st. 

CHARLES C. BEAMAN. 

E. Caruvs, 57 Beaver-st. 

Gustav Scuwas, 68 Broad-st. 

Davip Dows, 20 south-st. 

ApriAN Iseiiy, 58 Pine-st. 

Eveent Lentinnon, 24 Exchange Place. 
Josern SELIGMAN, 59 Broad-st. 
Epwarp HIncken, 3 William-st. 
Wriu1am H. Gurion, 63 Wall-st. 
J. W. Simonton, 163 Broadway. 
F. W. J. Hurst, 69 Broadway. 
Cuartes G. FRANCKLYN. 4 Bowling Green. 
Francis MACDONALD, 7 Bowling Green. 
Joun G. Dare, 15 Broadway. 

GORGE MAcKENziF, 58 Broadway. 
WriutaM C. Bryant, 41 Nassau-st. 


‘ 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833,) 


BALTIMORE, MA RYLAND, 


Manufacturers of 


Crand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 
No. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. BAUER, General Agent. 


PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALL- 
MENTS. 
A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 181 Broadway, N.Y¥., 


Will dispore of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Son's, at EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES POR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, 


and rent money applied if purchased. 


Sl 


THE ALBION. 





THE ALBION. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 

The Apion with any one of four Chromos 

of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY .......$5 00 
The Axpion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


I os aic cnadeckvendweeeesss conccess. We 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT................ 6 00 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 
pared expressly for our Journal. 

The AvsBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 

. imported from Italy for the ALBION. ...$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is « 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


CHALON's QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieat’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.sr’s 8T. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24586. 
Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Wanpeerorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 38425 
LANDSEER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 38x25. 
LANDsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 38x25. 
LanbDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x°33. 

Wanpesrorp'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wrikms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x80. 
WaAnDEsForDeE’s DR. KANE, 59x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 38x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 2x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBION, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 


tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 


liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. Inse doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after the expiration of their subscription, 


fact. 


The ALBION is served at the residences of subscrib 


charge. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





Cents, and the present system has been found by the = ——— a 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- Gpmaseas ASSOCIATION. 


The A.Bion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 


Races---Races. 


Metairie Course, New Orleans. 
SPRING MEETING 1871. 


UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


Commencing Saturday April 8. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 


Club Purse $500; one and a half miles. 

Same Day.—Annual Metairie Stakes for three-year- 

olds ; $25 entrance, PP. ; five or more to fill the stake ; 

two miles; $1,000 added; second horse to feceive 
200: third horse to save stake. To close 1st Janu- 

ary, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 


Hurdle Race, two miles over eight hurdles: Club 
purse $750. 

Same Day.- Club’ purse §500; one and a quarter 
miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse $1,250; two mile heats. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 


Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry 
three-year-old weights ; one mile ; five or more to fill the 
stake ; entrance $25, p. p., $1,000 added ; second horse 
to receive $200; third horse to save stake. To close 
Ist January, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse $o00: mile heats. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 

Club purse $800; two and a half miles. - 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Samp Day.—Club purse ; one mile. 

Same Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 


mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 
by purse $500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur- 
es, 


Same Day. -Club purse $800; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse, $700; mile heats; for 
horses that have not won during the Meeting. 

Same Day.—Club purse : one mile; for 
beaten horses. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 

Club purse $2,500; four mile heats. 

N. B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per 
cent. will go to second horse. 

Horses date age from Ist of May. 


DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 


= JOCKEY CLUB. 


SWEEPSTAKES OPEN AND TO CLOSE Ist 
MARCH, 1871. 


THE FORDHAM STAKES. 


A Handicap Sweepstakes of $50 each, p.p., for all 
ages; only $10 if declared ;: added ; Rite second 
horse to receive $200 out of the Stakes ; one mile and 
& quarter; weights to be announced 15th March, and 
declarations to be made on or before 1st of April. The 
pom to be run on the first day of the Spring Meeting, 
at. 
THE WESTCHESTER CUP. 
Value $1,500; a Sweepstakes for all ages; $50 en- 
trance, p.p.; two and a quarter miles ; second horse to 
receive out of the Stakes. To be run on the 
second day of the Spring Meeting, 1871. 
THE JOCKEY-CLUB HANDICAP. 
Twe miles; a Handicap Sweepstakes, for all ages; 
$100 entrance, h.f. ; only $20if declared ; 1,000 added. 
of which $200 to the second horse. Weights to be an- 
nounced 16th March, and declaration to be made on or 
the Spring Meeting, 1871. 


THE ANNUAL SWEEPSTAKES. 


added ; for foals of 1869; two miles; the second horse 
eave his stake. To be run during the Fall Meeting, 


THE HUNTER STAKES 


To be run at the Fall Meeting, 1872; for fillies then 
three years old; one mile an 


stake. 
{2 All to close 1st March, 1871. 


Entries and declarations to be made to the Secretar: 
920 Broadway, New-York. — 


A. BELMONT, President. 
C. WHEATLY, Sec. 


SWEEPSTAKES OPEN AND TO CLOSE 
Ist MARCH, 1871. 


before the Ist of April. To be run on the third day of 


A Sweepstakes of $300 each, $100 forfeit; $1,000 


three-quarters ; $200 
each, $50 ft.; $500 added. Second filly to wth 


SWEEPSTAKES, ONE MILE AND A QUARTER, 


ARYLAND JOCKEY CLUB. 
4 


ANNUAL FALL MEETING, 1871. 


To be held after the Fall Meeting of the American 
Jocken Club. 


) ‘TAKES open and to close March 1, 1871. 
CENTRAL Stakes, for two-year-old; one mile; $50 
entrance, p.p. Club to add $500. 


Pimuico Stakes, for four-year-olds ; two-mile heats ; 
$100 entrance, half forfeit. Club to add $1,000. ‘ 
Bowre Stakes, Post entry, all ages; four-mile 
heats ; $250 entrance, $100 forfeit ; Club to add $2,000 
five or more to fill. : 
Additional Events and varied Club purses will be 
duly offered for the above meeting. 
ntries to be addressed to 
J. D. FERGUSON, 
Clerk of Course, 
35 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 

ODEN BOWIE, President. 

Jas. L. McLane, Secretary. 


if ONG BRANCH RACES. 
4 


At 1 meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
AND SEA SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION , 
held at their office 2iet September, it was resolved 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 
mence on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five 





ys. 

It was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club be adopted. 

Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all 
kinds and for all ages. Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E. RAYNOR, 
Secretary. 


JAMES E. KELLY, 
No. 1134 Broadway, New York. 


In order to accommodate gentlemen owning race 
horses, and the general public, the subscriber has been 
induced to open books on the principal stakes at Je- 
rome -Park, Saratoga, Long Branch, and Baltimore. 
Liberal odds will be laid against any horse entered for 
these stakes. The subscriber's books are endorsed by 
two of the leading members of the Northern turf— 
Mesers. Genet and O'Donnell. 


Lists of prices forwarded on application. Gentle- 
men wishing to back horses must, if not personally 
known to me, remit the money, or give satisfactory re- 
ference from some well-known turfman. The odds 
laid from $5 to any amount. 

JAMES E. KELLY. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&c., &. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest. 
prices. 


(GENUINE NORWAY OATS, CHESTER COUNTY 
MAMMOTH CORN and ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Sample packages sent free to all Farmers; also a 

copy of the AMERICAN Stock JouRNAL, by inclosing 


stamp to 
N. P. BOYER & Co., Parkesburg, 
Chester Co., Pa. 





——— 





ACENTS WANTED. 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SUBSCRIPTION 
| CANVASSER, for a well-known weekly publi- 

cation. 

Address, with references, Box 1668, Post Office. 


go 50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
vo" Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACH Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stitcu” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ss adic ’ i N 

$5 ro $10 Per Day. waitin. 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GEoRGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED—($225 A MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Agents! Read This! 


500 added ; to berun 


SARATOGA CUP, FOR ALL AGES, 


two and a quarter miles; $50 entrance, 
added ; to be run on the third day of th 


In the event of any of our subscribera at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will a or Travers Stakes, 7 Ibs. extra; of both, 10 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the ing, 1871. 


ers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of | tions to be made on or before 1st of August: the race 


THE SEQUEL STAKES, 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS, 
two miles; $50 entrance, p.p.; $750 added ; winner of 


bs. extra; to be run on the fifth day of the July Meet- 


THE SUMMER HANDICAP, FOR ALL AGES, 


. | two and a quarter miles ; $100 entrance, h.f.; only $20 
if declared. Weights to appear 0th July; declara- 


to be run on the Ist day of the August Meeting, 1871. 
All the sbove events to close Ist of March, 1871. 


Entries to be addressed to C. WHEATLY, Secretary 
Saratoga Association, Fordham, N. Y. 


W. R. TRAVERS, President. 








C. WHEATLY, Secretary. 


for all ages, $50 entrance, p.p. ; $750 added ; to be run y PAY $ : 
on teats ag of Gn dee $i WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF &30 


FLASH STAKES, FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS, 


half a mile; $50 entrance, p.p. ; 
on the first day of the July 


per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TREC LEL CLL 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 


CPi Ge pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 


ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from SOc. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boye and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
—_ send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Preopie’s LiteRaRY ComMPANION—one of the largest 
and best —= newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

r O() per day and no risk. Do you 
$5 To $2 ) want a situation as salesman at or 
near home to introduce our new 7 strand ‘‘ White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don’t miss this 
chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 William St., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HOMEWARD. 


BY LOIS BROOKE. 


A gallop through the mountain way, 

With click, click, click, against the flint,— 
Hard following on the flying day, 

That backward flings a fiery tint. 


The twilight pines stand dense and grim, 
And sigh and sigh, * The day is dead ;” 
The virgin birches, tall and slim, 
Wave shadowy arms across the red. 


In brooding peace the wplands lie, 
Stretched dimly in their evening rest ; 
As through their lifted calm I tly, 
On, onward, to the happy West. 


Oh West, heart-red, burn close before ! 
Pale, dreamy East, float far behind ! 
No pause, good steed,—a few miles more, 

In yonder glow our rest we'll find. 


Urgent, we reach the downward hill, 
The village darkens far below, — 
Has aught befallen her of ill ? 
My eager heart leaps down to know. 


A swift descent along the ridge, 

Through shady glooms and breaks of light ; 
A cheery clatter on the bridge, 

Then up the street where falls the night. 


Across the dark a hearth-fire’s gleam, 
A graceful shadow on the wall; 

‘Twas false, thank God, that last night’s dream, 
That somethins evil did befall. 


From out the door a ruddier shine 
Meets vanished daylight’s golden trace ; 
And starry eyes turned up to mine, — 
One light in heaven and home and face? 
—Soribuer’s Monthly for Murch. 
———_>__—_—__ 
“LOCUM TENENS.” 

Of many wasted autumns, 1 remember best that spent at 
Heleshore, some years ago. Heleshore is on the southern 
coast of England, and is ore of those cities of refuge to which 
the pale-faces of our island flee for life. But it is not wholly 
garrisoned by invalids ; others besides the sick betake them- 
selves to the pleasant place, for its bright serenity and cheer- 
ing airs are refreshing. Mind-workers go there for invigora- 
tive leisure, and tired people who toil not go there to rest from 
wearisome amusement. The town is mildly fashionable. 
Well, at this retreat [ idled away the early autumn of 1854. 
An uncle and aunt who were residents at Heleshore harbored 
me. Having oceupied Inset Lodge for some years, they had 
a good many acquaintances in the neighborhood—kind, slow, 
elderly people like themselves. “ Rather old for you,” said 
my uncle, apologising for his friends; “ but they'll do to dine 
with, and some of them have sons and daughters.” However 
I did not much fraternise with the sons and daughters, but 
enjoyed roaming over the fair country alone, strolling along 
the cool elm-shaded lanes, or lying about like the oar-weed 
under the wave-worn cliffs. 

To reward my hosts for not attempting to “amuse” me, I 
used to pick up bits of fern and seaweed for Aunt Landore, 
and to feed my uncle regularly with the Zines, which I feteh- 
ed from the town for him every afternoon. He made always a 
kind of clown’s division of that paper, by giving me the adver- 
tisement sheet, and keeping the news himself. But T was oblig- 
ed to forgive him, for it was a time of war; and had he not, by 
having fought at Waterloo, earned an interest in all future 
battles? Once I tried his patience sorely by disposing of his 
daily donne bouche. 1 sut¥ered for my offence ; events avenged 
his injury ; these pages are arecord of my punishment. Upon 
the occasion from which this short narrative dates, 1 had as 
usual lounged down to the stationer’s shop at the time when 
the London papers arrived, and had secured the copy of the 
Ties set apart for the colonel. While returning along the 
bay wall, Tsaw a girl a little distance ahead of me, tripping 
forward, hurried by the breeze. Her mission to the town 
seemed to have been the same as mine, for she carried a news- 
paper in her hand. Presently, she opened it to glance at its 
contents, and soon became literally wrapped up in it, for the 
wind whirled the broad sheets round about her head, and she 
tried in vain to fight them down as she was blown along. 
“Was it a duty to deliver a ladye fair from an outrageous 
journal?” T asked myself, hastily recalling precedents of res- 
cue from innumerable novels.” Memory furnished no. case 
in point. My mind would. not determine what course 
should be pursued, but my feet (said by a frank cousine to 
be the “best part of me”) started to overtake the girl, who 
was blindly skimming onwards. After a conflict with the 
windy newspaper, she succeeded in overcoming its attacking 
columns, and was reducing them to submission, when, just 
as I neared her, a gust snatched the paper from her hands, and 
carried it over the bay-wall, swirling and rustling away. The 
waves, catching at the opportunity of relieving their mono- 
tonous existence, eagerly seized and devoured it. The girl 
stood looking after it in an attitude of despair. “ What shall 
I do?” T heard her say to the sea. Her trouble seemed so dis- 
proportionate to the loss, that it bewildered me. Indeed, for 
an instant I thought jt would be absolutely necessary to take 
a header into the ocean, and attempt to rescue the drowning 
Times. But L was young, and to die for a newspaper that did 
not even represent my political opinions seemed hard ; so I 
substituted sympathy for assistance, and said consolingly that 
I feared it had gone. Then the newsless maiden became 
aware of my arrival on the scene.“ What sell 1 do?” she 
repeated ; “ | ought not to have - Papa will be so” -—— she 
faitered in broken accents, while her blue eves seemed much 
more ready to swim than the cowird they gazed upon. “ And 
its no use returning to Newbook’s” (the stationer’s), “for all 
his papers are bought np directly.” Then suddenly a chival- 
rous (and, of course, lawless) impulse seized me. Plunging 
my hand in a pocket, I drew out my ancle’s Ties, and, with 
the flourish of » Grandison, and the feclings of a frandu- 
lent trustee, offered it to her. She told me she could not 
think of taking it. I don’t know how far that was true— 
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but she took it. Then followed the proper polite contra- 
dictions and falsehoods. She said she deprived me of tny 
newspaper; I said she didn’t. She insisted that she was so 
careless ; I said she wasn’t. She said I was so good; with 
heroic courtesy, I denied that also. Finally, while depart- 
ing, she renewed her thanks for the service 1 had rendered. 
* Pray, don’t mention it,” said I, bowing myself off “ No, I 
will not,” she murmured absently. ‘This unexpected ac- 
quiescence reached me on the wind, and I went away quite 
puzzled. 

1 pondered back to the town. The girl was 

Fair, and tall, and slender— 
Eyes soft blue. 

Not that I was afflicted by the recollection of her sweet coun- 
tenance—no, for 1 was inured to pretty girls. My one sister 
always had a succession of them staying with her, and my 
having been so exposed to a dangerous atmosphere from boy- 
hood had rendered me less susceptible than unacclimatised 
youth. Nevertheless, | meditated on the adventure. Tt could 
not, for the life of me, comprehend why any one should view 
che loss of a fourpenny newspaper as a downright calamity ; 
but this girl certainly had so regarded it—with an anxious ex- 
pression on her face real enough to be ludicrous. Before ven- 
turing homewards, I called at Newbook’s, but found, as 1 had 
expected, that all his copies of the 7%mes were then disposed 
of. With a delinquent air, I slunk back to Inset Lodge. 
“Have you anything to declare, monsieur ?” inquired Aunt 
Landore, the cheerful douaniere Who always examined me on 
my entering the house. 

“ Rien, madame.” 

(“ Where's my Times ?” asked my uncle.) 

“ Absolument rien ?” she cross-examined. 

“ Absol No, by the way, I met a girl with a new face— 
that is to say, a new girl with a face,’ I stammered out, 
wishing to protract the examination before my aunt, and 
avoid that before my uncle—at least until L could indirect- 
ly break the news of his loss to him. 

“A pretty new face, I think you mean to say, sir,” re- 
joined aunt, reaching for a visitors’ list.‘ Well, who is she ? 
What's her name? Where does she live ?” 

(“ And where’s the Zines?” boomed my uncle again from 
his chair in the window.) 

“T don’t know anything about her, except that she wears 
gauntlet gloves, and one of those light black shawls you can 
see through, and a gold locket. It’s the first time”- 

(“ Times /” sounded again across the room.) 

It was no use putting off the evil moment,so [made a clean 
breast of it. My uncle behaved grandly. The good old 
soldier even tried to say that he should himself have acted as 
Thad done. After dinner, he rose up, and without a word of 
reproach sallied out to a small club—a mile distant—where 
he would have to read the beloved paper ¢/ e¢ «rms, under the 
scowls of members in waiting. 

A fortnight afterwards—during which time I sometimes 
saw the girl and a younger one, evidently her little sister, 
flitting about the shore like pretty sea-birds—mvy aunt said ; 
“ Edward, you remember embezzling our newspaper, don't 
you?” 

* It was an objectionable way of putting it, but 1 acquiesced. 

“And you recollect the young lady who induced you to 
commit the crime ?” 

“T do.” 

“ You said she wore a locket—was it in the shape of « Tem- 
plar’s shield, bearing a cross in blue enamel, like this ?”’—and 
my aunt sketched it. 

“ Yes, it was.” 

“Then, ve been introduced to her this morning at the 
Leconteurs. Don't you want to know all about her?” 

“Ne.” : 

“Dass ist nicht wahr,”’ rejoined my aunt, who, I believe, 
must have acquired foreign languages in order that she might 
be rude with impunity; “so J shall tell you. Her name is 
Agnes Edelston; her father is a ‘citizen of credit. and re- 
nown ;’ and a widower.’ 

“What brings him to Heleshore 7” 

“Lungs. He will winter bere. I'm = goimg to like his 
daughters; I know I am, so I shall ‘ticket’ him.” 

Aunt Mary carried out her intention, and did “ ticket” him 
next day. 

Soon afterwards came Mr. Edelston’s card-case, carried by 
his daughters, he himself being too unwell to venture out; 
and we were “ ticketed” in our turn. 

Then Agnes Edelston came with the Leconteurs to dine at 
Inset Lodge, and I took her down to dinner. “TL really was 
so much obliged to you,” she said, referring to the adventure 
on the bay-wall; “and you could help me still more, if I 
might venture to ask you.” 

“That I will. How?” 

“Well, if you would be so good as not to mention it to 
papa when you see him, which I hope will be soon. The 
fact is,” she continued, “IT was transgressing by peeping into 
his 7iimes—he disapproves of our reading the newspapers, so 
it was wrong of me; but then T was very” She had a 
nervous habit of leaving sentences untinished. | However, 
promised not to betray her; more than that, I made my aunt 
and uncle promise likewise. Certainly Aunt Mary would 
never have informed against any one less than a murderer ; 
and as for the colonel, he sympathised deeply with the of- 
fender (forgetful of his own wrong), and called her father a 
tyrant for monopolising news. 

In the drawing-room, again, the new guest quietly settled 
herself on a low chair close to my unele, and listened while 
he expiated to her on the subject of the war during the rest 
of the evening. When all were gone—* Edward,” said the 
fine old warrior, quite aglow wigh the excitement of having, 
with the assistance of his fair ally, just overrun and reduced 
the Russian empire, “that Miss Edelston’s the best-looking, 
best-informed girl in the universe! She knows much more 
of military matters than the War Office. A feminine civil- 
ian, too! It's marvellous!’ Now, to my uncle’s mind, when 
it was “in uniform,” a civilian personified Ignorance, and a 
feminine civilian Idiocy. 

But when we went, in due course, to the Edelstons’, my 
uncle found, to his surprise, that the “ feminine civilian’s’ 
military knowledge had quite deserted her, and his efforts to 
induce her to join in further operations against Russia were 
unavailing. It soon heeame evident that’ the Crimean cam- 
paign, then the one topic of general conversation, was not 
tolerated by the head of the house, who took an early oppor- 
tunity of informing us that he regarded the war as “a crimi- 
nal expenditure of human” (money, he was about to say, but 
twisted the word into) “men.” A weak ending, which an- 
noyed our oratorical entertainer, as much as the sentiment 
displeased his guests. 

*“Mean-minded merchant!” muttered my uncle in the re- 
turning carriage (alliterative abuse was the strongest kind his 
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“ He seems fond of his children, though,” said Aunt Mary, 
who had the amiable vice of finding out good points in the 
unpopular. 

“He bullies them,” retorted her husband. “There's that 
dear nice girl not allowed to call her soul her own.” 

“ Not, if her ‘ soul's in arms,” I suggested. 

“Ah! don’t you say atiything, Master Edward. You've had 
a pleasant evening, no doubt, Jolling over the piano with her, 
talking nonsense.” 

“She doesn’t talk nonsense.” 

“J didn’t say she did—she couldn't.” The colonel was 
nearly rude, but he was also nearly right. True it was that 
the mind of Agnes Edelston did not seem to gravitate to- 
wards nonsense so naturally as the minds of most young 
ladies. 

Of course it was impossible that any intimacy should 
spring up between the colonel and the tax-hating merchant, 
who was a stertt member of the Peace-at-any-price faction, 
then beginning its existence. But the latter could not resist 
the general inclination to ke my jocund aunt, nor did he 
seem to entertain any particular objection to her nephew, for 
there was nothing military about me—not even a moustache, 
Moreover, I was in those days a good listener, and had no 
opinions worth mentioning; negative qualities which Mr. 
Edelston duly appreciated—he being a politician, verbose and 
didactic. 

We all took pity on his @anghters, whom he seemed to 
harass by his strict rule and invalid’s exactions, and we did 
what we could to enliven their stay at Heleshore. 

“T shall get upa little pienic for you girls,” Aunt Mary 
told them one day in her said-and-done style; and the next 
minute she was seated at a desk writing the invitations. The 
guests, the day, the provisions were fixed upon, and then fol- 
lowed a discussion as to the plice we should choose for the 
party. In the end, “ Birds-home” was selected—the Edel- 
stons voting for that spot rather from the attractiveness of its 
name than from a knowledge of the locality. But when my 
aunt happened to allude to it as “ the island,” one sister look- 
ed at the other with a perturbed and disappointed expression 
of countenance. “ Island—a piece of land surrounded by 
water,” quoted Edith, the younger one, from her Geography, 
in a meaning tone. eee 

“Tow do you get to Birds-home, Mrs. Landore ?” inquired 
Agnes anxiously. “ Is there a bridge ?” 

“No, dear. It's a picturesque rock—you must surely have 
seen it—about a quarter of a mile from the mainland. There 
are caverns in it where sea-birds build—a splendid place for a 
picnic ; we shall row across to it.” Y 

“Ah! then I’m afraid we shall not be able to join your 
party, for papa does not allow us to venture in a boat unless 
he is with us.” $ 

“ But, of course, Mr. Edelston is invited,” said Aunt Mary 
with rueful effort. i 

“Thank you; but papa is such a bad sailor, the mere sight 
of water makes him ill.” 

“Then it seems to follow that you don't have much boat- 
ing?” 

They confessed that they had never been upon the water. 

“But, you know, there is not the slightest danger; don't 
you think you could persuade Mr. Edelston to let us take 
you ?” ¢ 
’ They shook their heads hopelessly. After a despondent si- 
lence, Edith turned to me as a last resource, and asked timid. 
ly if I would try to prevail upon her ig to let them go; he 
always listened to me, she said. Now, I had been under the 
impression that Jalways listened to him ; but, flattered by 
the unfounded compliment, I undertook the difficult task eug- 
gested to me, On calling at their house next day to wrest the 
required permission from their obstinate parent, the girls told 
me that he was locked up with his account-books, whiclt 
were regularly transmitted to him from town for inspection, 
but he would not mind my disturbing him. Doubtful on the 
latter point, yet I ventured to send Edith down to ask her 
father if I could see him. Leave was accorded, and T invaded 
Mr. Edelston’s sanctum. He pushed aside some blue-lined 
books, and gave me readier audience than I anticipated. : 

“So you ‘want to speak’ to me, hey ?” he said; “that’s a 
phrase I can generally interpret.” ‘ 

“Your daughter has referred me to you, to” —— 

“Ah! I thought so,” he exclaimed (for he never allowed 
me to get out more than six or seven words at a time). * You 
have come to ask my "—— 

“ Consent.” 

“Consent,” he repeated, overwhelming, as usual, my at- 
tempt to take up the talking by raising his voice—* to your 
marrying Agnes.” (I started.) “You are surprised at my 
anticipating you, but we City men are not entirely devoid of 
sagacity,” he continued in his pompously complacent tone. 
“T trust that you have refrained from extracting a definite 
promise from my daughter until ”—— 

“ Indeed, Mr. Edelston, I assure you I have never once 
thought of °—— 

“Doing so. Quite right; quite right. This is not the first 
application of the kind which | have received. | Agnes has 
personal attractions, and she will have comparative wealth ; 
hence suitors for her hand have not heen wanting "—— 

“ But, Mr. Ed ”"—— 

“ Do allow me to proceed,” he said so snappishly, that I 
gave up all idea of explanation. “ Those suitors 1 have con- 
sidered ineligible, and have thought fit to reject. Now I look 
at you,” (I sat with idiotically parted lips, the picture of be- 
wilderment), “ you are very young—too young to marry. You 
have no profession; you do not scem to possess much busi- 
ness energy.” (It was rather hard to be refused something 
one never asked for, and to be disparaged into the bargain.) 
“On the other hand, your demeanor is unpretentious and un- 
objectionable. Your estimable aunt, whose opinion I value, 
gives you a high character for steadiness. You do not seem 
to have imbibed that expensive taste for bloodshed which un- 
fortunately characterises your uncle. I understand that you 
are the owner of asmall landed property ; and IT must con- 
fess that I have been most agreeably impressed in your favor 
by remarking the intelligent view you take of the great poli- 
tical questions of the day.” 

“ By Jove!” thought I, in utmost perplexity, “ he's going to 
approve of me ;” and, to my extreme bewilderment, he even- 
tually did. Now, there was a pretty condition of things! TI 
hurriedly reviewed my extraordinary position in a state of 
excited mental confusion resembling that of a Volunteer col- 
onel who has got his rear rank in front, with the adjutant 
away on leave. 

Agnes Edelston ( liked excessively, more so almost than 
any girl I had ever talked to; but she was one of the sweet, 
sister-like girls to whom flirtation or “ spooning ” seems for- 
eign, and ] had never ventured, or even thought of ventur- 
ing, on anything of the kind. She was too frank and unaf- 
fected to “assist” at such contemptible amusements. One 





could not imagine that her round thoughtful eyes would ever 
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learn or try to “ give a side-glance and look down,” or her 
tenderly curved lips simper ata compliment. But she was | 
sensitive and lovable; and while His Longwindedness her | 
father prosily discussed the question of our marriage, I 
thought how delightful it would be to call her wife. 

The idea pleased me as much as if I myself had originated 
it. One serious-looking difficulty presented itself: What | 
would Miss Edelston say to the arrangement? When my | 
self-constituted father-in-law paused for want of polysylla- 
bles, I had sufficiently mastered the situation to be xble to | 
express due gratitude for his good opinion of me, and the 
honor he was bestowing, but I told him that I had not ven- 
tured to test his daughter’s inclinations on the subject. 

“Then you've acted with a scrupulous rectitude, which de- 
serves, and has my highest admiration,” he replied. “ But, 
pray, dismiss any doubt. Agnes has often said that she likes 
you; and I think I may add that it will be sufficient for you 
to say that I wish this marriage, and approve of your suit, to 
insure you a favorable reception. My children are guided by 
me in all things.” One condition he attached to the bargain: 
T must have some occupation. He did not think it well for 
young men to be without employment, even if their means 
permitted it. 

“Oh, we can soon settle that,” [ answered unthinkingly ; 
“one can easily get a commission ”—— 

“A what?” he shouted. 

“A—a commission-agency,” I replied hastily, recollecting 
his hatred of soldiers. 

“Well, well,” said the merchant, calming down again, “ we 
may look a little higher than that. Perhaps a profession 
would be more in your line—the Church ?” 

“Couldn’t manage the sermons—especially the collection 
sermons,” I added with increasing readiness of mind. 

“ No, to be sure,” he replied musingly; “and I’ve no taste 
for physic; so there is only one thing left.” 

“Law? Yes, that will do. I can enter myself at the 
Temple next month, if you like, and be wigged in three 
years.” 

“Very well; that’s settled.” He shook hands with me, 
and I rose to go; but suddenly remembering the real object 
of my visit: “ By the way, Mr. Edelston,” { carelessly said, 
“my aunt is giving a picnic to-morrow. We are going to row 
over to a small island, and dine there. Will you come?” He 
wouldn’t. Would he let his daughters go? To this he con- 
sented easily enough. 

“You see,” he explained, “this arrangement as to my 
daughter's future has relieved my mind. Hitherto, | have 
opposed her going much into society, since my wife died, 
having noticed that she attracts admiration, and fearing that 
some ineligible fellow might engage her affections, 4f oppor- 
tunity weré presented. Picnics, and above all, water-parties, 
do give opportunities for—that sort of thing. Young scoun- 
drel upsets Agnes into water, picks her out again, and expects 
to be allowed to keep her for his trouble. Oh, / know,” he 
continued, seeing me smile. “ Don’t think IL read nothing 
but these;” and he patted the account-books, to which T then 
suffered him to return. 


To be concluded next week. 
- eS 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


The expected “ Sunrise” of which Mr. Swinburne’s Songs 
are the herald will be the revelation—should it ever be wit- 
nessed—of 2 composite luminary. Pantheism in Theology, 
the Republic in Politics, are the two ideas by the union of 
which the darkness of the world is at last to be dispelled. We 
are not called upon to discuss this double panacea for mortal 
ills in any controversial spirit ; but we may at least remark 
that if the deity of the Pantheist be, as the phrase implies, the 
sum of humanity, external nature and circumstance, he is an- 
swerable for the existence of those very monarchs and priests 
against whom Mr. Swinburne declaims with an energy so 
ferocious that he will probably not only repel the orthodox, 
but convert heretics of moderation and good taste from any 
system of which he is the advocate. We are not encroaehing 
upon liberty of conscience when we say that to burlesque and 
insult what the majority revere is not to be counted amongst 
the best tactics of controversy; nor need we be blind to the 
claims of free institution—including existing Republics—if 
we declare that essential liberty may be secured under various 
forms of government, and that worship of the world’s conven- 
tional idols—Wealth and Social Position—may possibly be 
discovered no less under republics than monarchies. Evils, 
in a word, that grow out of the meaner tendencies of human 
nature, that are as insidious as the air, and will as surely take 
their course, must be cured rather by social progress than by 
— organization—provided always that the latter give 

ree scope for thought and action. Whatever be the value of 
Mr. Swinburne’s theories here set forth, he may be quite sure 
that they are no universal medicine, that they are too vague 
and abstract to be easily applied to any practical grievance, 
or to promote any reform that cannot be at least equally at- 
tained under governments like our own. Further, we think 
that the cold and shadowy nature of Mr. Swinburne’s theories 
tends to confine, or rather to dilute, the force of a genius 
which they cannot wholly limit or dissipate. Poetry demands 
ideas indeed; but she demands them incarnated: airy essences 
must, for her, wear the clothing of terrestrial life, and abstrac- 
tions become palpable in symbols. With Mr. Swinburne's 
kindling imagination and unsurpassed powers of expression, 





“Flights of dim tribes of kings.” 


“ The lioness chafes in her lair, 
Shakes the storm of her lair.” 


“ By the surf of spears one shieldless bosom breasted 
And was my shield. 


By the helm that keeps us still to sunwards driving, 
Still eastward bound, 
Till as night-watch ends, day burn on eyes reviving, 
And land be found.” 


How beautiful, too, are these lines describing Italy when still 
“subdued with spears and crushed with shame :”— 


“ By the rivers of Italy, by the sacred streams, 
By town, by tower, 
There was feasting with revelling, there was sleep with 
dreams, 
Until thine hour. 
And they slept and they rioted on their rose-hung beds, 
With mouths on flame, 
And with love-locks vine-chapleted, and with rose-crowned 
heads 
And robes of shame. 
And they knew not their fore-fathers, nor the hills and 
streams, 
And words of power, 
Nor the gods that were good to them, but with songs and 
dreams 
Filled up their hour.” 


If Mr. Swinburne had always written like this, he would 
have been justified perhaps in his passionate invocations to 
the natioas. He might have “set the trumpet to his lips,” 
and blown to the four quarters of the heaven till he eould 
“make a rallying music in the void night’s ear.” He might 
then have spoken his wild appeal'to Italy and his yet wilder 
appeal to England. But who is he to say to Italy, “ Have we 
not worn thee at heart whom none would bear?’ Who is he 
to warn England against those “ who have robbed thee of th 
trust and given thee of their shame?” Who is he to tell 
France that her breast is “a harlot’s now,” and that she is “a 
ruin where satyrs dance?’ While men, in these last few 
years since Mr. Swinburne left school, have been toiling for 
the right in Italy, in England, and in France, what has he 
been doing? He has been wasting his splendid gifts in sing- 
ing of a hateful love, and has gained the chief rank among 
those who have given their country “of their shame.” To 
him, and not to his great country, should be addressed his 
passionate question— 

“How should the soul that lit you for a space 
Fall through sick weakness of a broken will 
To the dead cold damnation of disgrace ?” 
—Saut. Rev. 
———— > 


MUSIC OF THE SEA. 


The gray, unresting sea, 

Adown the bright and belting shore, 
Breaking in untold melody, 

Makes music evermore. 


Centuries of vanished time, 
Since this glad earth’s primeval morn, 
Have heard the grand unpausing chime, 
Momently new-born. 


Like as in cloistered piles, 
Rich bursts of massive sounds upswell, 
Ringing along dim-lighted aisles, 
ith a spirit-trancing spell ; 


So on the surf-white strand, 
Chants of deep peal the sea-waves raise, 
Like voices from a viewless land, 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 


By times in thunder notes, 

The blooming billows shoreward surge ; 
By times a silver laugh it floats; 

By times a low, soft dirge. 


Souls more ennobled grow, 
Listing the worldly anthem rise ; 
Discords are drowned in the great flow 
Of Nature’s harmonies. 


Men change, and “ cease to be,” 

And empires rise, and grow, and fall ; 
But the weird music of the sea 

Lives, and outlives them all. 


The mystic song shall last 
Till time itself no more shall be ; 
Till seas and shore have pass’d, 
Lost in eternity. 


—Once a Week. 
—_—_———— 


THE PUNISHMEMT OF FLIRTATION. 


We do not say that no woman who respected herself would 


one can — how he would have told the tale of a particular sue upon s breach of promise, for thet is often the only, or st 
wrong, immortalized the acts of an individual patriot, or 

: Bee! “ >.) | system of law, would deman 
erg. ‘and ee arse fer te | women who bring, such actions are mercenary adventurers, 
that in which the Chorus of the “Atalanta” arraign their who seek aap» for a . ed intrigues, and find it pays them 
deities. But the misfortune of his present book is, that his | P&tter —— = usband t oe gutene. an sddition 
3 His Republic | thing were possible, ought to succeed, never ask compensation. 
2 Sar: Se See pe Fh Ly = cineun But though the honor of women forbids their going through 


throu 
as 


subjects are allegorica) rather than individual. 


least most convenient, remedy for wron 


that, under any 
redress. 


ut, generally, the 


This is an additional 


where they want the warm blood of human interest and pas- the diegusting codes! of « trial for se mir at 
women are, we were going to say, trained for marriage, but, 
Without property, with 
no bread-winning knowledge or art, they can choose only 


sion. The difficulties of the poet’s task are apparent even in 
the effort often shown in overcoming them.—Athenwum. 


In all Mr. Swinburne’s poetry we have noticed how like a 
child he gets hold of pet words which he constantly drags in. 
Thus, not only have we “fluctuant fear,’ but * fluctuant 


interests almost require them to‘do it. 
to be safe, let us say, destined for it. 


between marriage and dependence on their relatives, if the 


hours,” “ flnetuant heaven,” and not only “the retluence o 
day,” but “the extreme wave’s refluence,” “refluent anti 
phones,” and “ fluent sunrise.” 


what like fluent nonsense. Not only, however, are detachec 


lines nonsensical, but even whole stanzas; nay, we might add, | in search of a husband can hardly be said to follow an honorable 
And yet among all this extravaganee, this fus- | calling. 


whole poems. 
tian worthy of a second Ancient Pistol, there are lines, stan 
zas, and poems which are in every way admirable. Indeex 
there is, we believe, more real poetic power shown in thi 
volume than in any of the poet’s earlier works. 
stance, such detached lines as— 


which last sounds to us some 


Take, for in- | touching on the position of their sex? The ignominy of the 


have any. The position is deplorable, but it is not of their 
f | seeking; it is prescribed by custom, and must be recognised 
-| by law. It isa woman's business to get a husband, one that 
-| she likes, if possible; but, at all events, a husband. Celebs 
1) in search ofa wife was often in comical situations ; but a girl 











It is not her blame, however, if she accepts a man 
-| for whom she does not care, “ lest a worse fate should befall 
1 her.” Who can feel surprise at the deep tone of dejection 
s/ that occasionally marks the writings of our best women when 


*, 
tolerable in those eases where strong affection sulmerges 
everything, an affection that the best Jaws cannot make, and 
that the worst cannot altogether destroy. 

But is the law, except in the narrowest sense, for the in- 

terest of women? It cannot be really for their interest to use 

romises as whips to drive reluctant bachelors into the fold. 

t cannot be desirable to establish unions on earth that are 

not ratified in heaven, but, on the contrary, are registered there 

as sins of commission. It surely would be the climax of folly 

to begin a life-voyage, from which there was no return, with 

a mutinous crew. ith every precaution, the old rumbling 

matrimonial coach, loaded with passengers, will sometimes 

get out of gear; but if he starts without any supply of oil, it 

runs a considerable risk of catching fire and being burnt down. 

A life-engagement is exposed to so many trials and perils, 

that, but for the toleration that springs out of mutual affec- 

tion, it would almost inevitably bea failure. It is not an 

enterprise to be begun with half-hearted faith. But such is the 
unfortunate pecuniary <lependence of women, men sometimes 

go into marriage with deep misgivings, which, on every 

ground, would have better taken articulate utterance, or 

warmed into rebellion. There is a great temptation to drift 
with the stream, even when there is no longer a belief that it 
leads to any desirable haven. A man cannot help seeing that, 
after a long engagement, the value of his fiancee in the 
matrimonial market has been considerably depreciated ; and 
that, if he fails to carry out his promise, she suffers a great 
loss. Yet his opinion of her may have changed; often the 

first illusion passes away before marriage ; and he is convinced 
that marriage would bea mistake. 1t would be a real kind- 
ness to many a woman, if her dissatisfied lover had the courage 
to be cruel, and to terminate an engagement that could only 
lead her, irrecoverably, into a false position. 

It thus appears that the seemingly unfair preference shown 
to women in cases of breach of promise admits of full, but 
damning, justification. If marriage be regarded, as it 
practically is, as the sole or chief occupation of women, they 
must be compensated for the loss of promised engagements. 
If women are assimilated to upper servants, it is fair that they 
should have the same remedy as a cook who has been disap- 
inted in a situation offered to her. If they are to be kept 
in the house of bondage, they ought also to taste of the 
fleshpots of Egypt. In an ordinary breach of engagement 
the damages are assessed at an amount that would give the 
rate of wages agreed on during the time that the servant is 
looking out for a new master. And as it is more difficult to get 
a situation as wife than as housekeeper, it follows that the 
damages should be heavier, especially when the woman has 
been kept on so long that she has small chance of other 
matrimonial employment. The exact sum is hard to fix, for, 
whereas an ordinarily good servant is sure to get into service 
sooner or later, it might happen that the only person in the 
world who would think of marryiug a woman was her fickle 
and faithless lover; in which case, according to correct 
principles, he ought to pay her an annuity for life equal to 
the value of her position as his wife.. This scale would alone 
be just to her, and, of course, it would be monstrously unjust 
to him; for it would virtually drive him to marry the pr 
ionable woman, from the impossibility of his being able to 
keep a wife after paying the necessary fine. On the other 
hand, if a woman were very eligible and much sought after, 
she ought to receive scarcely any compensation; when a 
woman has many admirers, the loss of one cannot be con- 
sidered serious. e fear juries are not quite consistent, and 
that they occasionally give a pretty woman heavy damages 
when they ought to send her empty away. 

A phn repeal of the law would not affect the real evil, 
which lies deeper, and has its roots firmly fixed in custom. 
The disgraceful thing is, not that the law should give a 

ecuniary solativum toa woman for the loss of a husband, 

ut that the circumstances in which society places her should 
allow, nay, almost compel, her to demand it. So long as 
women are obliged to seek marriage as a livelihood, nothing 
is to be gained by asking the law to disregard the ignominious 
fact. The law does not fall behind our social arrangements, 
but our social arrangements lag miserably behind the best 
moral ideas of the time. It would be unfair to say that the 
best men look with disgust on such a relation of the sexes as 
the law discloses to us, for if the real sentiments of the 
generality of men were expressed, the established custom 
would find few, if any, devotees. The only thing that recon- 
ciles men is the habit in all discussions relating to social topics 
of this nature, of calling an iron spade a silver trowel, and of 
thinking it fine to talk about women in a style that was 
ridiculous in the time of the Knight of La Mancha. How 
few are the compliments to women that do not contain a latent 
sneer. When a sensible man talks of women being placed on 
a high pedestal, we should expect him to add, “and under a 
glass shade.”—EHzaminer. 


a 
WOMEN’S LITTLE DECEITS. 


How many of us have called, unexpectedly, upon the ladies 
of a middle-class house, and found them in the most graceful 
positions—upon couch and chair, upon music-stool, and by 
bay-window—which they could assume in the short space of 
time between the news of our arrival and our actual presence ? 
Laura reclining at full length upon the couch, in what is 
meant to be an engaging pose, with the latest novel of the day 
in her hand—sometimes the book upside down, in the hurry 
of preparation. Lavinia—her head upon her hand, and her 
elbow upon the little table near the window, gazing, pensively 
and dreamily, out through the panes, her poetical attitude 
showing off to = the regular features of her face and 
the contour of her really pretty figure—is panting with the 
excitement of the quick movements which have been neces- 
sary to gain this position in the required time. Alice, who is 
an accomplished musician—on the piano-stool, in as attrac- 
tive a position as she could gain in the time and with the ap- 
pliances—seemingly wondering which piece she shall 
next; and Nelly, whose fascination is in her studied neghi- 
gence, and who, of course, knows it—in the easy-chair before 
the fire, with ruffled hair, and crumpled, but tight-fitting, 
dress—a pretty tout ensemble, but a deceitful one. Do you 
really think, ladies, that we are deceived by this sort of thing 
—that we have not sufficient perception to discern that Laura’s 
book is upside down, and that Lavinia is out of breath with 
her exertions, whilst the piano at which Alice is seated is not 
open, that necessary particular to the little scheme having 
been forgotten? Do you think that as we gaze about the 
room, we cannot perceive the many signs of the hastily- 
thrown-away adjuncts of previous occupations? We will give 
you credit that, in some of your little deceptions, you know 
that we know that they are deceptions. You wear false hair 


and powder, nearly all of you; some of you enamel, whilst 
others give themselves a camelesque appearance by a com- 
bination of wire and wadding. These and other such like 





| situation assigned conventionally to women is only rendered 


little deceptions are only nominal deceptions. 


We say no- 
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thing about tein to you, nor you to us; but, nevertheless, we | which they cannot comprehend, and her dearest gratification 
Dcoptienn, and you know that we know | is to seduce some sweet silly girl into talking nonsense over 


know that they are 


it. As to actual padding, you deceive us when you can, and | the profundities of science or history. She does not seem to 


some of you are very clever at it. But what about your ages ? 
This is an old grievance, which sometimes wanders from the 
class of “ little deceits,” and becomes gross injustice, as it does 
when you, “mammas,” keep your daughters at finishing 
schools or convents years longer than there is any necessity 
for so doing, in order that they may minister to your “ little 
deceits” about your ages. If they appeared in society as wo- 
men it would, of course, cause many comments as to the 
number of your summers, which would be the reverse of 
agreeable to your vanity. You cannot be conquerors for ever 
—Cwsar was not, nor Napoleon, and Bismarck will fail mise- 
rably one of these days. You must step down and give place 
to your daughters some day; why not do it honestly, and 
show a good example to them? It is the misfortune of some 
ladies to be accidentally caught en deshabille by some party or 
other being obliged to drop in at an unseasonable hour. The 
course pursued os the lady so caught is to affirm and declare, 
in so many roundly-polished sentences, that such a thing as 
not being dressed at that time in the day never did occur be- 
fore, or, if it did, it is such a long time ago as to have alto- 
gether got out of memory, ani it is so very strange that the 
visitor should have been obliged to drop in that morning of 
all others. What a coincidence—a “little deceit,” rather— 
as the party would find if he or she called the next morning 
at the same hour. The “ little deceit” of fainting and going 
into hysterics on all possible occasions has become an acknow- 
ledged institution. It may be pardoned when it is done with 
a view to falling into some gentleman's arms, to whose bosom 

ou are desperately desirous of being pressed. Only be care- 
hal not to speak in the middle of the fit, as one young lady 
did. The gentleman—very anxious that everything should be 
done to restore consciousness—proceeded to unloose several 
things about the neck and head, but was interrupted by hav- 
ing his hand seized by the fair and unconscious one, and by 
being told to be careful with her “ back hair.” A lady should 
always be certain that there is a gentleman to catch her, ora 
sofa to be carried to, before she “ goes off.” Then there is the 
“not-at-home” deceit, by which, as you gradually rise in the 
social scale, you cast off the friends who have befriended you 
in the last lower circle you moved in; the endless “ little de- 
ceits’ about means and high relatives, and many others, offer- 
ing too boundless a field to be enumerated in a single article ; 
but the acquisition of which is part of a lady’s education. 

We may laugh at these things, but if we sit down to calmly 
consider that they are actually done with a purpose, and, in 
no case, can we imagine that purpose to be an honest one, we 
cannot suppress a thought that too much of this sort of thing 
may, perhaps, have something to do with the growing disin- 
clination of men to marry, and the consequent rapid increase 
of old maids. That the epitomes of grace and loveliness, of 
innocence and artlessness, which theory and intuition tell us 
that woman ought to be, should descend to such little artifices 
to gain questionable ends, cannot redound to her credit, nor to 
the advancement of the end she has in view. 


—— 
THE COLD WOMAN. 


Virtue packed in ice—domestic perfection shrouded in per- 
petual gloom—the polar regions at the home fireside, occa- 
sionally illuminated by an aurora borealis in the shape of cor- 
ruscations of cynicism and bitter invective. Such, in brief, 
are the chief characteristics of the Cold Woman... . . 

he most striking trait of her character is her cynicism. 
She has bitter words to say of everything and everybody. 
She tells you she trusts nobody, and has adopted the charm- 
ing habit of believing every man a rogue until he is proved 
to be honest. If she ever waxes warm in conversation, it is 
when she is expatiating on the perfidy and villany of all 
mankind. She professes to have seen much of the dark side 
of life, and to know little of the brighter tints which poets 
and enthusiasts see in it. Man’s want of faith and woman’s 
deceit form the sole topic of her bitter invective when she is 
in an amiable mood, and with that charming frankness which 
distinguishes her, she takes care to hint that you are perhaps 
as black as other people. Of course, it is not worth while to 
be angry with a woman of this description, whose venom is 
impartially dealt out to all alike! and, indeed, if you are fond 
of studying character, you rather like to hear her talk. You 
wonder what could have induced her to marry, and you dis- 
cover, with no little astonishment that she has a deep and 
lasting affection for her husband. She regards him as a wgn- 
derful phenomenon ; but you have fathomed him for yourself 
long ago, and have discovered that he is the weaker vessel, 
and that he is not half as clever as his wife. Of course she 
orders him about like a boy, but she never fails to speak of 
his powers with something like awe. From your standpoint 
he seems a tame animal, and you hear nothing from him but 
scraps of opinions which he has gleaned from her. In every 
respect but one he is her opposite; he is infirm of purpose, 
while she has the combined resolution of fifty men; he has 
read little, and knows less, but, like his wife, he is cold and 
reserved, and his words fall from his frozen lips in half audi- 
ble whispers. In fact, yousee at once that the stern and terri- 
ble woman he has married is the terror of his life. How she, 
the victor, can idolize the man she has conquered passes your 
comprehension ; but she really does idolize him, and in her 
moments of confidence she complains bitterly of the difficul- 
ties that the world throws in the way of his aspiring genius. 
He is an author, though he has never appeared in print—a 
poet whose verse bores every one but his wife, and a novelist 
whose tales in MS. have sent you to sleep over and over again. 
She complains to you that he cannot prevail upon a publisher 
to print his charming effusions; and that while second-rate 
men, yourself for instance, have long contrived to gain a foot- 
ing on the Press, he has not yet succeeded in doing anything 
of the kind. If she did not most heartily despise the wretch- 
es who have conspired to keep her husband in the cold shade 
of obscurity, she would herself attempt to gain a hearing for 
him. But the “stocks and stones” who guard the portals of 
literature are too ignoble for her trenchant steel; and, after 
all, what is the use of attempting to enlighten or instruct the 
ignorant herd called the public? They will listen to com- 
monplace—your own for example—but they care nothing for 
true genius. Whilst discussing this painful topic, the Cold 
Woman is seen to advantage. She even thaws in her anger, 
and becomes so like what you suppose the classical furies 
must have been that you regret your inability to reproduce 
her features on the canvas. 

It is in her treatment of her own sex, however, that the 
high qualities of the Cold Woman shine with the greatest 
lustre. At the table they experience torments of the most 
exquisite nature. She is freezingly polite, but only occasion- 
ally exchanges a word with them, while she exerts all her 
ep of conversation upon her clever men around her. 

likes to bring ridicule upon them by starting some topic 


|know that the blunders of women over these subjects only 


endear them to men; but hastily assumes that, because the 


equally ridiculous in the eyes of others. She is “down” upon 
the fashions, and dresses with Puritanical neatness that she 
may the better attack the great foible of her sex. Whena 
woman appears in society “ clothed, and in her right mind,” 
she will begin to believe in the social and moral regeneration 
of her sex. As there is no prospect of this at present, and 
the demon of display runs no risk of being cast out, she be- 
lieves that she is justified in expressing on every occasion her 
disgust and contempt for the whole framework of the social 
world. A few such critics as herself might, indeed, change 
the tone of opinion among the gay and thoughtless ; but the 
price which we should pay for the new regime of sobriety and 
gravity would be rather too high. 

After all, the Cold Woman has her good qualities, and her 
devotion to her children and her husband is an undeniable 
virtue. He may be a slave; but if he has become accustomed 
to her control his bondage may not be very galling. Her 
home is her world, and she studies how she can best contri- 
bute to the substantial comforts of those she loves. It may, 
indeed, be annoying at times, even to a trained and practised 
ear, to listen to her continued outpourings of venom; but, 
with the exception of this drawback, she is a true wife and a 
most affectionate mother. Trouble or disappointment may 
have soured her temper, but our own opinion is that her cyni- 
cism is natural. Though we have often laughed over her 
foibles, our respect for her domestic virtues has strengthened 
and increased with time, and we should back her against half 
the good people whose wreathed smiles only serve to conceal a 
corrupt heart. 

——__——_———_ 
NOW AND EVER. 
BY F. T, PALGRAVE. 


Ask what you will, my own and only Love ; 
For, to love's service true, 

Your least wish sways me as from worlds above, 
And I yield all to you, 
Who are the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


—Yet some things e’en to thee I cannot yield! 
As that one gift, by which 

On the still morning in the woodside field, 
Thou mad’st existence rich, 
Who wast the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


We had talk’d long; and then a silence came ; 
And in the topmost firs 

To his nest the white dove floated like a flame ; 
And my lips closed on hers 
Who was the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


Since when my heart lies by her heart,—not now 
Could I ’twixt hers and mine, 
Nor the most love-skill’d Angel, choose,—so thou 
In vain would ask for thine! 
Who art the only She, 
And in one girl, all womanhood to me. 
——_—-< 


IN THE PENGUIN’S ARMS. 


* Ihave never been able in my heart to feel any dislike to 
those children who, when you have been telling them an 
elaborate fairy tale, and have wound up in the most success- 
ful manner with wedding favors, and enormous castles, and 
living happy ever after, for the good people, and with a 
sprinkling of dragons and blue fire for the bad ones, always 
ask, “ Well, and what then?” They decline to accept your 
peroration, they want to know what happened after those 
events which you have taken such pains to explain. And as, 
of course, it is impossible so tell them, and not merely impos- 
sible but injudicious (as you would probably have to recount 
how the people whom you left happily married fought with 
eaodh other very soon, and were found in the Divorce Court, 
and how the wicked man hood-winked the dragon, and got 
out of the blue fire, and made his fortune as a “ promoter” 
on the Stock Exchange, and is now churchwarden of his par- 
ish, and an ornament of society), you are compelled to put an 
unfriendly termination to the discussion, and shuffle your 
questioners off to bed. I suppose my disinclination to be 
hard upon these inquisitive children springs from a fellow- 
feeling with them. I, too, object to conventional endings in 
any shape, and, with the children, ask, “ What then ?” When 
the novelist, at the three hundred and twenty-third page of 
his third volume, shows me Angelina lying on Bawin's 
breast, and says in his concluding paragraph, His strong arm 
was around her, her head was pillowed on his bosom; after 
all her troubles and vicissitudes the Wanderer of Waltham- 
stow had reached that haven at last. Need we say more ?” 
I feel inclined to cry,“ Yes! Tell us what the Wanderer of 
Walthamstow did a few months afterwards, when Edwin 
took to drinking, and when his strong arm was laid about her, 
instead of around her. Or, on the other hand, what Edwin 
did when the W. of W. began to be very much bored by his 
milk-and-water sentimental goodness, and wanted to wander 
about Walthamstow again, in search, perhaps, of the wicked 
nobleman from whose machinations Edwin had rescued her !” 

At the theatre, too, I am not content, just before the fall of 
the curtain, with the assurance of the heroine that, if it be the 
wish of their kind friends, she, and the rest of the company, 
“will drain the Seven Vials of Violence” every evening. I 
want to see the effect of those they have already drained ; I 
want to see the comic man slanging the heavy father for hav- 
ing “ cut him out of a bit of fat” by speaking “ before his 
cue ;” I should like to hear the leaking lady upbraiding the 
walking gentleman for having been too much of a walking 
gentleman upon the skirt of her dress; I am curious about the 
parts played by most of the performers in private, so very 
different sometimes to those which they play before the pub- 
lic. I linger the last to see the lights being turned out one 
by one, to see the old women ap ing in the slips, to hear 
the box-keepers coughing bebind the mufflers in which they 
are wrapping themselves, to see the brown holland draperies 
enshrouding, after a ghostly fashion, the bravery of the crim- 
son and gold decorations, finally, to see the great curtain 
raised again, to mark the fireman’s advance toward the or- 
chestra, with his snake-like coil of hose, to feel the fresh rush 
of air which passes through the deserted house, and then to 





take my leave reluctantly, saying to myself, “ What then ?” 
Scores of places are there which I love to picture to myself, 


poor victims look ridiculous in her eyes they must appear | 


in what I may call their “ well, what then?” state. The par- 
ish church of Crathie, for example. That must be a curious 
sight after its three or four months of aristocratic congrega 
tion. The royal pew, with the sovereign and the princes and 
princesses, the lords and ladies in waiting, the equerries, and 
the gold sticks and silver sticks, a little further otf the gillies 
and the magnificent, full-fed flunkies, as much in the back- 
ground as their own size and the smallness of the buildin 

will permit. The Abergeldie pew, with its complement o 

royalty ; the Corndarvon pew, with its noble sportsmen and 
high-bred ladies; the other seats crammed with tourists rap- 
jidly resolving themselves into a stiffnecked generation in 
their endeavors to catch a glimpse of their fellow-worshippers, 
and the pulpit occupied by some famous theologian or preach- 
er of renown. In the deep, dark winter time, when royalty 
with its retinue is at Osborne, and the fine ladies and gentle- 
men in their English homes; when the tourists have ex- 
changed their suits of dittos for homely Oxford mixture, and 
their alpenstocks for steel pens; when the renowned theolo 

gian is delighting the hearts of Edinburgh congregations, or 
demolishing the theories of some sceptical antagonist in his 
snug library in Moray-place, that is the time to ask, “ Well, 
and what then?” I picture to myself the little church sur 

rounded by suow, which has just been sufticiertly cleared 
away to make a path from the wickei-gate to the porch, its 
olliciating minister, a plain, honest, God-fearing man, who 
has worn away the best years of his life in the unpretending, 
ugly little manse hard by, its congregation consisting of one 
or two farmers, a few shepherds, and a dozen old women dot 

ted about here and there, but scrupulously keeping clear of 
the seats which in other times are occupied by the great folk 
No royalty, no aristocracy, no mention in the Court Circular 





for Crathie in its out-of-the-season or “ well, what then *%” 
time. 

I have recently liad an opportunity of studying what it is 
now the fashion to call the “inner life” of one, or two well 
known places, in their out-of-the-season garb. The force ot 
circumstances lately necessitated my quartering myself at the 
little Welsh town of Ap Slammer for a few days, and, on my 
arrival in the town, 1 proceeded straight to the Penguin's 
Arms. Ap Slammer, as is well known to all who have ex- 
plored that lovely neighborhood, is generally looked upon as 
ihe headquarters for the North Wales district, the place 
where the heavy luggage is left to be called foron return, and 
whence the tourists start, knapsack-girt and pole-bearing, as 
earnestly in search of the picturesque as Dr, Syntax on his 
celebrated tour, but with much greater chance of having their 
desires gratified. It is a wretched little place enough, with«a 
population which has given up its pretty national dress, but 
retains its hideous national language ; with a long straggling 
street, full of wretched little shops, but with two or three 
very good hotels. Of these, T understood that the Penguin’s 
Arms was the best, and to the Penguin's Arms, as I have 
said, | drove straight from the railway station. The streets 
of Ap Slammer were not more deserted than those of any 
country town of the same size, and the walls were radiant 
with red posting-bills, announcing the advent of some comic 
singer and his troupe, so that it was not until I arrived at the 
hotel door that I began to realize the fact that the season of 
Ap Slammer was entirely over, and that I should have an op- 
portunity of seeing it in its “ well, what then ?” state. 

The door of the hotel was shut, but it opened as the omni 
bus, of which I was the sole occupant, drove up, and the 
stout waiter in the dirty apron, jacket, and nett es sc neck 
tie, which constitute the undress uniform of waiters, bowed 
mein. The news of an unexpected arrival seemed to spread 
instantaneously. Spectral females emerged from the bar, 
and stood curtsying ; 2“ boots,” who in the fallow leisure of 
his life had apparently taken lodgings in the neighborhood, 
rushed across from over the ee an old gentleman, a 
very Rip Van Winkle of a landlord, roused himself from a 
sound sleep in his private parlor, and came forward to give 
me welcome. Even then I-failed to realize the position ; it 
was not until [ asked whether | could have a sitting-room 
that L saw by the faintest smile on Rip Van Winkle’s counte 
nance the true state of the case. 

“T eould have a siting-room,” he said ; and, it proof of his 
assertion, he immediately showed me four on the ground 
floor; large, square rooms, Which would have accommodated 
the Vicar of Wakefield and his family party, including Squire 
Thornhill and Mr. Burchell. I suppose I looked rather dubi- 
ously at these vast apartments (I certainly felt that if 1 were 
compelled to take one I should have a small corner screened 
off in which [I could live), but the landlord told me there 
were plenty of other rooms up-stairs, and, on our ascending, 
showed me two, in either of which the county bal! could have 
been held with ease. IT at last selected a small chamber, with 
one window, and a bed-room immediately above it, both look 
ing on to a very prettily arranged and admirably kept garden, 
on the actual edge of the Menai Straits. 

A total absence of bell-ringing in such an establishment 
first awakened my curiosity, and when the waiter brought me 
my iuncheon, I proceeded to sound him, suggesting first, with 
a careless and off-hand manner, that 1 supposed they were 
not very full just then? The waiter, who by this time had 
attired himself in raven black, and wore a spotless neckcloth 
with a bow which many a curate would envy, was eqnal to 
the occasion. He replied, with a deprecatory cough, that they 
were not quite full. I suggested that their season was proba- 
bly over. He admitted it. Had they had a good season? An 
excellent one. They made up-eighty beds in the house, and 
had often to hire rooms out. Eighty beds! And how many 
people have they staying in the house now? An expression 
of agony crossed the waiter’s face, and he made for the door. 
I intercepted him. I pressed home my question. He endeav 
ored to equivocate. At last I wrung from him the appalling 
fact, that in that enormous house I was the sole guest. 

I think the waiter was the only person who ever knew that 
I was in possession of that dreadful secret. With the other 
members of the household I used to play at being ney | 
unsuspicious of it. I chatted pleasantly with the landlord, 
made a point of talking hurriedly with the chambermaid, as 
though I knew the value of her time, and was expecting that 
she would be whisked away to impatient bell-pullers, and 
when I sent the “ boots” on an errand, I always asked him if 
he had leisure to fulfil it, earefully ignoring the fact that all 
his time, energies, and blacking were devoted to my service. 
After awhile, I began to like the solitude immensely. My 
two rooms were thoroughly comfortable ; the cooking and the 
wines good, and the attendance excellent; and I amused my- 
self b¥ creeping about the house, and looking in at the various 
rooms, and picturing to myself the people who had last oecu- 
pied them. I peered in through the door of the great coffee- 
room, and straightway all the tables piled upon each other be- 
came paneey arranged around the walls, the dusty blinds of 
the bow-window were drawn up, the paper in which the look- 
ing-glass frame was enshrouded was removed, the rolled-up 
carpet was put down, and the room peopled. At one of those 
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tables in the bow-window sit the two young men who have 
just arrived, and are enjoying their dinner, after a five-and- 
twenty miles’ walk; both strong, active, clean-limbed men, 
albeit they are Londoners, anc that ten months out of the 
twelve are spent by them in confinement and study. One is 
an attorney, the other a barrister; they are bachelors, and 
sworn friends; living in the same chambers, belonging to the 
same club, and always spending their holidays together. 
Switzerland is their favorite resort, and the chamois hunters 
of the Tyrol, and the guides of Chamounix and Courmayeur, 
are not unacquainted with their names and their exploits, but 
the war this year has kept them at home, and they are talking 
of Snowdon and Helvellyn with good-natured contempt. The 
solitary man at the table next them, the fat man with the 
flushed face and heavy jowl, is also a barrister, but of a very 
different type. That is Mr. Ethelred Jinks, Q.C., a noted par- 
liamentary counsel, who won his spurs at the Old Bailey, but 
who now never visits the scenes of his former glories, unless 
specially retained. The power of cross-examination, of screw- 
ing the exact reply which he wanted to get out of an unwil- 
ling witness, and of frightening a defiant one with the toni- 
trant tone and redundancy of action which served him so well 
in the C. C. C., Ethelred has imported into his new sphere, 
and has thereby made for himself a name. He is looked upon 
as a wit, and has a collection of highly flavored stories, which 
are always called for when ladies retire from the dinner-table, 
and are highly appreciated in the smoking-room. He has 
been staying with one great man, and is journeying to the 
house of another, resting at the Penguin’s Arms on his way. 
He listens with an odd kind of wonderment to such scraps of 
conversation as he hears from the next table, for Ethelred 
would as soon think of flying as of attempting to walk, and 
the only climb in which he is interested is the ascent from the 
front row of the court to the judicial bench, and that is one 
which he is not likely to make. Tea is the meal which is be- 
ing served at the next table, with boiled eggs and a toast, a 
refreshing and inexpensive repast, partaken of by Mr. Moger 
of Upper Kelvin-grove, West Holloway, his wife, and sister- 
in-law. Mr. Moger is a clerk in Somerset House, from which 
establishment he is now away on a month’s holiday. He is 
highly respectable, and the authorities of Somerset House are 
pleased to speak of him as “a conscientious man with much 
zeal for the service.” He has never been late in his attend- 
ance during the twenty-three years of his official career; he 
never left an “i” undotted or a “t” uncrossed, or made a blot 
on any document with which he had to deal; he is priggish, 
pedantic, and stupid, but immensely respectable. He and his 
travelling companions arrived at the Penguin’s Arms on the 
top of the coach. They are making this tour, not with any 
low notion of enjoying themselves, but to “ expand their minds, 
and to enlarge their acquaintance with the works of nature.” 
That is the phrase which Mr. Moger will employ in his lec- 
ture atthe West Holloway Vestry Hall on the occasion of one 
of the penny readings, when he will give an account of his 
trip. It will be immensely statistical and topographical, and 
will be delivered in a high-pitched monotone; it will be 
thought very highly of by the audience, and will come be- 
tween a song, Cease Rude Boreas, by Mr. Squirk, the amateur 
baritone of the neighbourhood, and a solo on the harmonium 
by Pedler, the church organist. Other coffee-room characters 
rose before my fancy: a short man in a red beard, and his 
tall, Quixote-like companion, who astonished the waiter by 
declining to drink anything but beer for their dinner, and 
who have been talking an extraordinary jargon about cross 
lights, and middle distance, and bits of color, to the astonish- 
ment of the Manchester magnifico next to them. These are 
artists on their way to Bettws-y-coed, orjsome such paintable 
place. There is a great sheaf of what they call “ their traps,” 
consisting of easels and camp-stools, mahl-sticks, and white 
umbrellas with long handles, bound up together, and standing 
in a corner of the hall. Then I fancied a little group of a fa- 
ther and his boy, the lad going to school for the first time, a 
little down at leaving his mother and sisters, but kept up by 
the thought of the new life awaiting him. The father inti- 
nitely more depressed at the idea of parting with his only son, 
and then—then a gust of the autumnal wind blew the coffee- 
room door to with a bang, the ghosts of my creation vanished, 
and I was again the solitary guest at the Penguin’s Arms. 

I had a view of another well-known place, in its out-of-the- 
season state, before quitting Wales. [ had heard so much of 
the well-known watering-place of Llandudu, its freshness, its 
salubrity, its beautiful walks round the Great Worm’s Head, 
that I thought I should like to have a look at it. Moreover, L 
saw by the advertisement, that the dryness of the air, and the 
cheapness of the lodgings, made it a desirable winter resi- 
dence for invalids. Iam bound to say the invalids had not 
responded to the suggestion. In my life I never saw such a 
deserted spot. The place itself is an ordinary British water- 
ing-place, a bay between two headlands, a crescent line of 
lodging-houses following the sweep of the bay, and a straight 
street of shops immediately behind the crescent. In this 
crescent, a very large one, there was scarcely a house that had 
not its flag of distress flying, its bill of apartments to let in 
every floor. It was a raw, autumnal morning, and through- 
out my walk from one end to the other of the broad hand- 
some esplanade, I did not meet one creature. Down on the 
enormous breadth of sand I looked, and saw three little chil- 
dren with their governess, and two dogs. I peered in at the 
combined “ bath, library, and billiard room,” on the edge of 
the cliff, and saw an old gentleman, with ragged whiskers and 
a red comforter, reading the Standard of the previous day. 
Immediately underneath this cliff is a little bit of wooden pier, 
jutting out into the sea, whereon an elderly lady was taking 
exercise, walking up and down as shortly and sharply as the 

lar bear at the Zoological Gardens. On the Great Worm’s 

eal I met a coast guardsman ; I asked him if they had a 
good season at Llandudu. He said he did not know; he had 
only justcome there. [asked him if he would have to stop 
there for some time. [I never shall forget the expression of 
his face, when, after looking round, he said he thought he 
should. Then I turned and fled to the railway station. Ido 
not know what Lilandudu may look like in the season, out of 
it it isa very gruesome place indeed. 

ina 
FERRETS. 


Between the two extremes of the people who think the 
whole world is occupied mainly with them and their congrns, 
and the people who take it that no one notices anybody very 
much and themselves not at all, there is a mean class: people 
who believe in the prying instinct as one among others, and 
who, on the assumption that ferrets exist, think it no shame 
to lay false scents if put to it. And these are the wisest of 
the three, for there are ferrets among us—creatures who make 
it their business to find out every one’s secrets, and get to the 
back of every one’s affairs... .. 

Certainly ferrets abound. Without going into the craze 
which possesses some who see spies endl Senntte everywhere, 

















we may still believe that many more people than the careless 
or unsuspicious imagine are ferrets, who know exactly where 
their friends keep their family skeletons, and what those 
skeletons are like. And they are of all ranks and kinds. 
There are low-class ferrets and high-class ferrets; ferrets of 
the kitchen, of the drawing-room, and of all that lies between ; 
cavesdroppers, and mere sharp and silent observers ; ferrets 
who condescend to active work of a dirty kind, and ferrets 
who simply watch, bide their time, use their natural senses, 
and when they get hold of two two's join them together an: 
make them into four. ‘Their common quality, however, is 
suspicion, and the possibilities of human life are their warm 
corners. ‘There is no use in affecting innocence, still less vir- 
tuous indignation, with a ferret. Fully impressed with the 
great truth that cats are fond of fish, if he sees so much as a 
single shining scale on Matou’s whiskers or Minette’s claws, 
he infers the rest; and though he may improvise the method, 
he is pretty correct as to the result. In the company of fer- 
rets, above all things be careful of your eyes. One glance 
will betray you, and reveal your most dangerous secret; and, 
once self-betrayed, you are never your own masteragain. . . . 

There is infinite variety in the manner of ferreting Some 
watch you to prevent your watching them—in this case every- 
thing depending on who takes the initiative; some ask you 
leading questions, to which you. must answer Yes or No, if 

ou answer at all—questions to refuse to answer which would 
on as compromising as direct admission ; some take you by 
surprise, and say suddenly, point blank, without warning or 
paraphrase, “ How’s your friend So-and-So ?” then fix their 
eyes on you hungrily to see you change color; some watch 
you from under cover, no one participating ; and some “ draw” 
your friends, your very servants; some are ill-natured, and 
hunt you down if they have got on your track, telling every 
one they know that questionable little anecdote concerning 
you which you fondly hoped was buried out of the sight of 
all; and some are influenced by the dramatic instinct only, 
and enjoy your life’s comedy in a box apart, without ever do- 
ing you harm by telling; some pounce and some stalk ;, but, 
however it is done, it is done, and more is known of the pri- 
vate life of everybody than any one cares to believe for his 
own part. 

Of the domestic order of ferrets, charwomen and nomadic 
servants are the chief, and carry their stories of family doings 
from basement to basement as they carry off their perquisites. 
Half the gossip which circulates without the possibility of 
tracking it to its source—that vague, nebulous, ownerless 
gossip which does so much harm because it never assumes a 
definite shape, and can, therefore, never be fairly fought— 
comes with red ants and blackbeetles from the kitchen. And 
one reason why it cannot be tracked is because ladies do not 
like to confess that they have heard it from their maids; an- 
other because it is after the pattern of “ Russian scandal,” in 
the game where people unintentionally misrepresent what 
they hear, therefore each preceding author repudiates his suc- 
cessor’s version. Hence the kitchen ferret is the most danger- 
ous, because the most blundering, in his reports; and, of all 
the tribe, ladies’ maids are the worst, from their position, 
knowing a great deal of frailty of temperament, and too often 
inventing more. Butlers and footmen hear the talk at table, 
and take it abroad, mistranslated, if you will, but with that 
dreadful core of fact which makes the falsehood of an enve- 
lope unconquerable ; and, as a rule, all servants know more 
of their master’s business than their masters have the least 
idea has leaked out, and turn their knowledge over to the 
public with unsparing liberality. Then there are conjugal 
ferrets of both kinds—wives who spy after their husband’s 
secret goings, and get but little good therefrom, when hus- 
bands have secret goings it being a wife's best wisdom to be 
blind ; angi husbands who make * Judas holes” and peep upon 
their wives. But as women are angels and never do anything 
naughty, we will assume that Blue Beard merely loses his 
time. ‘And there are the ferrets who haunt public institutions 
—committee ladies who turn up hospital beds and turn out 
school-room cupboards; men who taste workhouse broth on a 
specially bad day, and who sniff out a cooked account with 
unerring instinct; people who are down on the weak spot so 
industriously sought to be hidden, and who are always writ- 
ing to the 7imes, or exploding on a board day—the terror of 
the officers, and the champions of Rhadamanthine justice; 
and there are housekeeper ferrets whom servants find it hard 
work to cheat, and who seem to have an intuitive perception 
of dodges and tradesmen which no plausible explanation can 
blunt; and spectacular ferrets, who see everything, and 
everywhere, and know all about times and the right doors, 
where your ticket lodges you, and where the best places are ; 
ferrets who see all the great fires, are just on the outside of all 
the great accidents, in the centre of all the great crushes, and 
without whom no ceremony is complete and no catastrophe 
can be enacted. To be sure, you reserve to yourself the 
liberty of doubt, and lay a heavy account to the score of news- 
paper reporting and a lively imagination in your friend; but, 
after all discount taken, the spectacular ferret does manage to 
see a good deal, and if he does not always hold quite the cor- 
rect card, he is better than those who have no card at all, and 
to unprotected females and country cousins is invaluable. 
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PONDICHERRY AND THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


The Province of Pondicherry, as all the world knows, is 
situated on the east coast of,the Carnatic,about eighty-five miles 
south by west of Madras. It is about 106 square miles in ex- 
tent, and is a sandy and somewhat barren district. The 
town itself possesses no harbor whatever, and is only accessi- 
ble from an open roadstead. It is surrounded by British 
territory, and all approach to it can be cut off by the Power 
that has the command of the sea. From the year 1674, when it 
first became a French settlement, up to the year 1814, the 
province and town experienced many vicissitudes of fortune, 
and changed masters at least half-a-dozen times during the 
struggles for supremacy in India between the English and 
French. In the latter year it was finally ceded to France ; 
but so apprehensive was England that it should be made a 
point @ appui for offensive operations or for intrigue with na- 
tive princes, that it was expressly stipulated that not a single 
French soldier should be landed, and that no fortifications 
should be erected there. Supposing, however, Pondicherry 
to be transferred to Prussia, we shall have no such securit 
for the future. We do not say that such a thing is probable; 
but if he chose, Bismarck would have full right to send 20,- 
000 or 30,000 men there to garrison Germany’s new depen- 
dency, and to erect a first-class fortress on Sedhon soil. The 
effect of such a proceeding upon the minds of our Indian 
feudatories and subjects it would be more easy to imagine than 
to describe. As soon as the foot of Prussia ‘was once firmly 
planted upon Indian soil, all the instincts of native intrigue 
would be aroused, and it would at once be felt that there was 
another great Power in India who might be played off against 
England, or relied upon for protection in case of discontent 














with English rule. In short, the position would be for Eng- 
land unbearable, and under no circumstances ought she to 
acquiesce in the proposed cession of territory except upon the 
sume terms as to garrison and fortifications as those agreed 
upon in 1814 with France. There is another point of view, 
moreover, from which this question deserves to be looked at. 
There have been abundant rumors of lite of a complicity in 
designs, or at any rate of an excellent understanding, as tt is 
termed, between Russia and Prussia. The gradually incress- 
ing proximity of the former Power to our Indian north-west- 
ern frontier is a danger which, though remote as yet, will 
every year have to more and more be taken into account, as, 
in the event of our going to war with Russia, she would as- 
suredly make use of her position in Turkistan as far as she 
could to cripple our resources as to men in Europe and else- 
where. In case of Russia being allied with Prussia against 
England (and more unlikely events may happen in the future), 
would our position in India be improved by the possession 
by Prussia of a stronghold in Pondicherry, even with only 
8,000 or 10,000 men? A European torce of even that strength 
might easily be made a nucleus, around which might be form- 
ed a most formidable confederacy against British rule. In 
conclusion, the question naturally suggests itself: Is this de- 
mand of Germany meant as a direct menace to England, or 
does the astute Bismarck, when he has got .Pondicherry, pro- 
pose to sell it at a fancy price to the British Lion, thinking 
that he will be glad to buy off his unwelcome presence in In 
dia at any price ?—Ariay and Navy Gaztte. 
—_—_—_-_ >-—_—— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The well-known French comedian, Hyacinthe, is in the 
National Guard. He plays the triangle in the band of his 
battalion. 

The death is announced of Miss Helen Kirk, the well-known 
Scotch vocalist, at the early age of 26. 

Mr. James Sant, the Royal Academician, has been gazetted 
Principal Painter in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of 
Sir George Hayter, deceased. 

The death is announced of Mr. Surman, one of the founders 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and conductor of the orato- 
rivs in Exeter Hall for some years. 

B. P. Shillaber (“ Mrs. Partington”) has retired from lite- 
rary labor, on account of failing health. 

An English translation of Count Bismarck’s speeches is 
about to be published at Berlin. ; 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall, we hear, have purchased the 
entire series of the Dickens copyrights. 

Mr. C. Gibbon, the author of “ Robin Gray,” is engaged on 
another novel illustrative of Scottish life. 

Dr. Ernest Adams, of Manchester, is preparing an edition of 
Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” for schools. 


_ The Rey. J. R. Lumley has in the press, for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, a short but interesting poem on Dooms- 
day, ascribed to the Venerable Bede. 


The revision of the Bible is going on most satisfactorily. 
It is intended to publish St. Matthew's Gospel very shortly. 

An Indian weekly paper has been started at one pice—a 
farthing and a half. 

A new symphony, by Herr Bernhard Schultz, has been 
heard in Berlin. 

J M. Paul Meyer, chiet editor of the learned “ Revue Cri- 
tique,” isserving in the National Guard in Paris, and has had 
three short campaigns outside the walls. 

The days fixed for the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace are Friday the 16th (public rehearsal), Monday the 
19th, Wednesday the 2ist, and Friday the 23rd of June. 


Signor Verdi-has been offered the post of principal of the 
Naples Conservatorium. Should he decline the honor, it is 
expected that Signor Petrella will be the successor of the late 
Mercadante. 


The new club, or reunion, in Stamboul has been opened 
under the classic title of “ Anjuman-i-Ulfet,’ or Society of 
Friends ; its large building is near the Sublime Porte. ~ Its 
assemblies are likely to be more frequent than those of the 
“ Anjuman-i-Danish,” or the Academy of Learning. 

The death of a learned lady, the wife of the How Goday 

Yarain Gujapathi, is reported from Madras, where she en- 

joyed the friendship and esteem of many of our country- 
women. She had a thorough knowledge of English 
Sanskrit, and Telugu. Her death at the early age of twenty- 
eight is the subject of expressions of regret from the 
journals. ‘ 

Among the new South African publications are two pro- 
ductions of the New Diamond Fields, its first newspa- 
pers and the first issues of its press—the “ Diamond News” 
and the “ Diamond Fields ;’ the “ Zingari,’ an illustrated 
comic paper at Cape Town; the “ Kafir Express,” printed 
at the Lovedale Mission Station, and the “ Natal Alman- 
ack,” by Mr. John Robinson, a statistical annual. 


On matters connected with the London Conference, several 
publications have been lately brought out in Brussels, of 
which the following may be mentioned: “ L’Europe et la 
Conference,” a letter to Mr. Gladstone, by M. Antoine Lefe- 
bvre ; “ La Paix et un Pouvoir Federal Europeen,” by A. L. ; 
“La Russie et le Panslavisme,” by Erard de Choiseul 
Gouffier, and “ L’ Allemagne et la Belgique,” during and after 
the war of 1870, by an anonymous author. 

In one of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sales, a few days 
back, there occurrad a Persian manuscript, entitled “ Ryazul 
Kamal” (Garden of Perfection), containing sixty full miniature 
illuminations, and profusely ornamented throughout with de- 
signs in gold and colors in the highest class of ancient art, 
which fetched £205. The author and scribe was Aboo As- 
aad, son of Aboo Syed, Khan of Kastighan, and the date of 
its production the year 1132 of Hijra. 

Mr. Eirikr Magnusson has lately discovered the sources of 
the Icelandic Saga of Becket. The first of these is a hereto- 
fore unknown Life of the Saint, written by Master Robert of 
Cricklade, Prior of St. Frideswith’s Church at Oxford, about 
1157. The second is a Life by Benedict, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, who incorporated into his work the whole of Robert 
of Cricklade’s. A translation of the Life by Benedict of 
Peterborough forms the Icelandic Saga, which is very well 
written. 

Last week we (Atheneum) stated that Mr. Mill’s “ Snbjec- 
tion of Women” had not, we believed, found a translator in 
France or Germany. We learn that a lady of Berlin has al- 
ready published a translation of it, under the title of “ Die 
Horigkeit der Frau,” and that a professor at Gratz has pre- 
sented the public with extracts from “The Subjection of 
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Women” (in German.) There is also a French version. Dr. 

Heinemann informs us that Prof. Gompertz, of Vienna, is 

publishing a new translation of all Mr. Mill’s chief works. 
The Royal Academicians and Associates recently elected 

— new A.R.A.’s—Messrs. H. 8. Marks, F. Walker, and T. 
oolner. 


Sir Edwin Landseer is said to be seriously indisposed. 


Mr. Leighton’s health being re-established, he intends to 
finish for the Royal Academy Exhibition the large and im- 
portant picture the subject of which is taken from the pathe- 
tie conclusion of the “ Alcestis” of Euripides, and which re- 
presents Hercules struggling with Death for the life of Alces- 
tis, which she oifered in order to prolong the existence of Ad- 
metus, her husband. Mr. Leighton will probably send other 
contributions. 

Mr. Mason proposes to contribute to the exhibition a pic- 
ture about eight feet long, and proportionately high, styled 
“ The Harvest Moon in the North,” representing a party of 
reapers returning after the last load of corn is on its way 
homewards at twilight. 


The centenary of Beethoven’s birth has been commemo- 
rated at Bonn by the striking of a medal. It comprises on 
the obverse side a bust of the composer, with the dates of his 
birth and death, and on the reverse a list of his chief 
works. 

An Italian journal reports the discovery in a barn of two 
precious pictures, one of them a Correggio. This picture is 
above one metre in height, and represents a Presepe, with 
many figures, in very good preservation, of extraordinary 
strength of color, with wonderfully painted accessories. The 
other is the upper part of a Christ, life size, and bearing the 
cross, painted on a panel by Gaudenzio Ferrario. The stupen- 
dous anatomy of the hand supporting the cross is very re- 
markable. These two masterpieces are now being exhibited 
in the Museum of Dr. Rusconi, in the Gallery of Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

The cast is now completed for the statue of the late Dr- 
Whewell, which Mr. Woolner has in hand for the chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The same artist has also almost 
tinished an important imaginative — long since commenced 
—the relief, in nearly life size, of Virgilia, the wife of Corio- 
lanus. 

The Academy states that two posthumous tales by Miss 
Austen will shortly be published (only one has been men- 
tioned before). ‘ Lady Susan” is a short one-volume story, 
and is regarded by the family as one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest, of her works. “The Watsons,” on the other 
hand, which will accompany * Lady Susan,” is written in her 
happiest manner. It is unfortunately unfinished. 

The Marquis of Hartington, at the distribution of prizes to 
the art-pupils of the Royal Dublin Society, spoke strongly in 
favor of the extension of art education. “ He could only say 
that so far as himself and the Government were potions te | 
they would always be willing to do all that lay in their power 
to further the lrish school in its good work.” The Lord- 
Lieutenant spoke to the same effect, and suggested the estab- 
lishmeut of an historical portrait gallery in Dublin and a mu- 
seum of ornamental art. Towards maintaining the former be 
thought some aid could be got from the Government. 

There is in the possession of Sir Watkin W. Wynne a large 

rold torque, which has of late been exhibited in the South 
Censington Museum. It is 42 inches long, and weighs 8oz. 
Sdwts.; the intrinsic value of the gold being about £46. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Owen Pugh, “It was found by Mr. James 
Hughes, of Machynileth, North Wales, the son of the late 
rector of Dolgelley, whilst grouse shooting on the 2nd of 
September, 1823, upon the boggy margin of Llyn Gaernan, 
near the northern cliffs of Cader Idris. He offered it to a 
friend for 5s. as a curiosity, but the offer being rejected he 
gave it to Mr. David Jones, of the House of Commons, with 
a view of ascertaining what it might be, not supposing it val- 
uable. The latter person recognised it to be an ancient Welsh 
torque. It was afterwards purchased by Sir Watkin, the 
father of the present baronet, for £50, and is now part of the 
treasures of Wynunstay.” 

Sir Roderick Murchison, the co-patron with the Crown of 
the chair of geology in the University of Edinburgh, has 
nominated Mr. Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., as the professor. Sir 
R. Murchison’s endowment is £6,000, and the Crown adds 
£200 per annum to the interest on this sum, and the fees. 

At the next meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society Dr. Gins- 
berg will communicate the result of his latest researches re- 
garding the inscription on the Moabite stone. c 

It is announced that, so far as the delegates are concerned, 
the amalgamation of the Ethnological and Anthropological 
Societies is complete, under the name of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and the separate socie- 
ties have ceased to exist. All property, effects, debts, and 
liabilities are to be taken over by the new society. 


The Illustrirte Zeitung gives a very bad account of the state 
of the small German theatres: such is their condition that 
many of them will have to be closed. At Bromberg, Posen, 
Halle, and Dusseldorf, the performances which were to have 
inaugurated the new year have been put off, and many dra- 
matic companies have been dissolved. From the same 
source, we learn that in the two Court theatres of Munich 
there have been 308 performances during the past year. 
Amongst the many novelties produced should be noted 
Schneegans’ “ Maria Stuart in Schottland,” Heigel’s “ Marta,” 
Koberstein’s “ Erich XTV.,” Wichert’s “Nur des Glucks,” 
and some plays by Rosen and Willbrandt. Of the operas 
given for the first time, Hornstein’s “ Adam und Eva” is the 
one most worthy of mention after Richard Wagner's 
“ Willkur.” 


Some of the French pee at Spandau have started an 
illustrated paper, entitled “ Promethee,” the programme of 
which is to “speak at a distance from beautiful France of 
small matters which concern us abroad, and to revive among 
us that old Gallic satire and gaiety which characterise our na- 
tion.” The first number has been published, and contains arti- 
cles by prisoners of a humorous character. Among the French 
risoners at Konigsberg is M. Tremole, the first tenor of the 
rdeaux Opera House. Several of his companions, who, 
like him, entered the Battalion of Tirailleurs de la Gironde, are 
bankers, wine merchants, etc., and are some of the richest in- 
habitants of Bordeaux. One of them, a merchant, is a first- 
rate conjurer. The prisoners at Konigsberg frequently amuse 
themselves with the performance of plays. 

A correspondent of the Anglo-American Times says of the 
stories circulated as to Mr. and Mme. Goldschmidt having se- 
parated, or as to her giving music lessons and preparing to go 
to America to give concerts: “ There is no foundation what- 
ever to those stories. The facts are that Mr. and Madame 
Goldschmidt have ever lived happily together in most com- 


fortable circumstances, thanks to the care and management of 
Mr. Goldschmidt, whose strong good sense is a guarantee of a 
roper and judicious economy. I was acquainted with both 
Mr. Goldschmidt and Mdlle. Jenny Lind before their mar- 
riage, and have been intimate with them ever since, and can 
bear testimony to the fact that the stories circulated for years 
back as to Mr. Goldschmidt having gambled away his wife's 
fortune, etc., are untrue and utterly unfounded, and the many 
friends of this talented and excellent couple will bear me out 
in saying that a more upright, honorable, pure-minded, and 
fault-free gentleman than Mr. Otto Goldschmidt cannot be 
found among our acquaintance.” The editor of the A.-A. 
Times vouches for the reliability and character of its corres- 
ndent, and also gives an extract from the Woman’s World 
in confirmation, which says:—*A Boston lady lately re- 
turned from England, and who has had an opportunity of 
kuowing the facts in the case, contradicts the painful and 
sc vndalous story that Jenny Lind is seeking a divorce on ac- 
cant of the intemperance and extravagance of her husband. 
A happier and better matched pair, says the Boston lady, is 
hardly to be found in England. They reside near London in 
elegant style, surrounded by all the comforts of life.” 
——____—__—_ 


NEWS GOSSIP. 


Gold{having been discovered in Madagascar the Government 
of the island has prohibited the search. If gold is discovered 
in remunerative quantities, there will be such a rush of 
Europeans to the country as will dispossess the native in- 
habitants. 


The English Government have decided upon having a new 
man-of-war built. She will not be armed when she goes to*sea, 
— will be called the Cobden. This is a joke from the Court 

fournal. 


From a paper by Professor Cairns, in the Fortnightly Review, 
it appears that Switzerland—a country with a smaller popula- 
tion than Scotland—maintains an efficient army of 200,000 
men at an annual cost of £333,000. Withina week of the de- 
claration of the war by France Switzerland had 40,000 soldiers 
on her frontier. 

The Atheneum understands that Professor Seeley is to deliver 
lecture before the members of the Peace Society on “ How to 
abolish War,” that is on the scheme of federation necessary 
among European nations to prevent war arising between them, 
and to secure the peaceful settlement of disputes. 


The telegraph service in London has been supplemented 
by the laying down of more than four miles of pneumatic 
tubes, constructed on a new and improved principle, for the 
transmission of messages. The plan works satisfactorily. 

It is a fact not generally kuown that Sir Watkin W. Wynn, 
M.P. for Denbighshire, married his cousin, Mary Emily, a sister 
to the Countess Bismarck. Both of the ladies mentioned are 
daughters of the late Right Hon. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
G.C-HL, K.C.B., and formerly envoy to the Court of Den- 
mark. 


Considerable investments have lately been made in the 
English funds on behalf of the Pope. 


The death is announced of “ Tell,” the finest St. Bernard 
dog ever imported, and the winner of the greatest number of 
prizes at dog shows. He was the property of the Rev. 
J. Cumning “Macdona, of West Kirby, Cheshire, the owner 
of the largest kennel of St. Bernards in the world. 

It is reported that every British line regiment is in future 
to comprise three battalions—one (850 strong) for foreign 
service, one for home service (510), and one as a recruiting 
depot, which is to consist of the militiaregiment of the county. 
The last will be ofticered by the present half-pay officers, all 
of whom have been written to and asked if they desire to 
serve. For the first year every militia regiment would be 
embodied, but after that only at certain intervals. 

The Rev. Thomas Binney, the eminent Nonconformist 
divine, lately preached his farewell sermon at the King’s 
Weighhouse Chapel, on retiring from his ministry there of 
some forty years. The chapel was crowded to overflowing, 
and a large number of persons were unable to obtain admis- 
sion. 

The Bishop of London has admitted Miss C. Hart to the 
office of a deaconess in the Church of England, and has ap- 

inted her visitor,in the district parish of St. Gabriel, Pamlico. 

he ceremony took place at Fulham Palace. 

From the Ist of February thesystem of post-office orders 
was adopted between Germany and England. No order 
must exceed seventy thalers, about £10 10s. 


Horse racing in Australia is growing into a sort of business, 
and into a mes. oa for ss than for the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses. Have they forgotten the old 
country ? 

The new sovereign has been issued ; but though numismatists 
are glad to see the old George and the Dragon restored, they 
complain that the new die is not nearly so sharp and good 
as that used in the time of George IV. Moreover, the color 
of the coin is notso good. The gold seems to have been 
alloyed with copper instead of with silver. 

Sir William Fraser has given notice that at the next meet- 
ing of the Royal Humane Society he will move that a deputa- 
tion wait upon the Vice-President of the Privy Council, to 
suggest that the art of swimming be taught in all schools 
established under the recent Act. 

A tragic occurrence is reported from Bradford, Yorkshire. It 
appears that Mr. Joshua Armitage, senior partner of the firm 
of Armitage and Ibbetson, lithographic printers, has for some 
time been laboring under mental derangement, and that he 
had been placed temporarily under the care of a guardian 
named Howard. One morning, lately while at breakfast, 
Mr. Armitage attacked Howard, and, after a severe struggle, 
both being very powerful men, strangled him with a towel 
which he had brought from his bedroom. 

Referring to the lamented death of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjaub, the Caleutta English of the 4th 
says; “Sir Henry Durand died on Sunday night from the 
effect of an injury he had sustained the day previous when 
visi the town of Tak, on the north-west frontier, near 
Dera Ismail Khan. It appears that, when passing under a 
gateway of the town on an elephant, the arch being too low, 
he was swept from the howdah and taken up insensible. On 
Sunday morning he recovered consciousness, and was able to 
take some nourishment, but the doctors found that his spine 
had been seriously injured. He sank shortly afterwards, and 
died at eight p.m.” All the Indian papers speak in the highest 
possible terms of the deceased. 








The Grand Lodge of Independent Orangemen have publish- 
edan address, in which they express an opinion that the 


= —= 


disestablishment of the Irish Church will exert a healing 
influence as time pro , and men become satisfied with a 
osition of absolute religious equality in their relation to the 
tate. They strongly advocate non-sectarian education, the 
opening of the universities of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and the removal of all existing disabilities associated with 
them, and the application of the principle of disendowment 
and disestablishment to all ecclesiastical corporations. “The 
corrupt practices of Ritualism,” they say, “engrafted upon 
Protestantism and destroying its vitality, could scarcely exist 
when the lay element participates in Church government, and 
controls the selection and appointment of the officia 
clergy.” The Independent Orangemen are of opinion that 
the strict policy of non-intervention should be applied 
generally. 

A fearful trapeze accident took place ai the Adelphi Music 
Hall, Oldham, Lancashire, on a recent evening. The brothers 
Banvard, described as American gymnasts, were executing 
some daring feats on trapezes fixed ata height of from 20 to 
380 fect. While the most dangerous feat was being performed, 
one of the three fell into the orchestra head foremost. The 
audience was panic-stricken. Men yelled and women screamed. 
The young man was taken up, and medical aid summoned. 
On examination it was found that one of his arms was broken 
that three of the fingers on the left hand were smashed, and 
that he had sprained one of his ankles. It is said that the 
same young man had his arm broken a short time ago through 
a similar accident. 

An action has been commenced against Miss Jex Blake, the 
leader of the Edinburgh female medical students, by the class 
assistant of Professor Christison, on account of allegations 
said to have been made by her at a recent meeting of ungen- 
tlemanly conduct on their part. 

To show the preference given to British artillery, it is 
stated that while Prussia and Russia alone have adopted 
Krupp’s system, Austria, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Norway, 


and Holland have Armstrong guns, Turkey, Egypt, and © 


Greece are arming with ordnance of British manufacture. 
France and Sweden, like Prussia, make their own guns. 

The empire of old Papal and priestly celibacy is now 
regularly invaded by young married Italy. A letter from 
Rome says: “ We have the Crown Prince of Italy, with his 
fascinating wife, the Princess Marguerite, and the baby, and 
the nurserymuids, to suy nothing of the Lords and Ladies in 
Waiting, who have at length taken formal possession of that 
Quirinal Palace which was reserved for the proceedings of 
the venerable conclaves charged with the election of a new 
Pope. We are to have drawing-rooms and levees, and State 
balls and State concerts; and instead of holding out our most 
sacred toe to be kissed by the devout, after the fashion of the 
previous inmates, we intend to tread it on the light fantastic, 
like any other mirth-giving and mirth-enjoying Court circle 
in the world.” 

The following, written by Mr. Gladstone to an English 
Member of Parliament will tend to disabuse the minds of 
those Frenchmen who regard the English Cabinet as having 
hostile feelings towards the present French Government. 


Hawarden Castle, Chester, Jan. 10, 1871. 
My dear sir,—It is impossible to read without deep interest 
the letter of M. Benard, which you have been kind enough to 
send me. We who witness with the deepest pain the con- 
tinued and increasing horrors of the war, must not be sur- 
prised if, in that agony—for such it is, though it is an agony 
of heroism—in which the people of Paris fight for their 
country, our motives, and even our acts, are not always cor- 
rectly apprehended. There is no request before us from the 
French Government for recognition. There never has been 
any since the mission of M. Thiers, several months ago, very 
shortly indeed after the Government was formed. Yet, for 
every practical purpose, we have proceeded towards and with 
them just as if their origin had been the most formal in the 
world, and never by word or act have we implied that they 
were not entitled, in the highest degree, to our sympathy aad 

respect.—I remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 
(Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Count Moltke is said to have had a high opinion of General 
Faidherbe’s generalship. The correspondent of the Telegraph 
with General Yon Goben’s army represents the opinion of 
the German officers in that army as supporting that of Count 
Moltke. He writes:—‘It has been said that one of the most 
difficult manceuvres is that of withdrawing beaten and dis- 
organised troops from before a victorious army without further 
losses. This General Faidherbe has certainly achieved most 
marvellously. He has removed his long trains of munitions, 
his artillery, and his infantry in a most masterly and, con- 
sidering the circumstances, orderly manner. The point for 
which the French general seemed to have been making, and 
which he reached just in time, was Cambrai. This town he 
placed between himself and the fast-purguing Prussians, and 
for a few hours it proved a haven of refuge for his tired, worn- 
out, shoeless infantry; whilst he himself, with the artillery 
and cavalry, striking along the old Roman road running north- 
east from Bellicourt, passed the night in Caudry.” 

The following is from a new contemporary, the Diamond 
Field of the 27th of October :—‘ A capital story has just been 
brought in. A sweet-looking Koranna girl went out on the 
Pulel side, dipping up from the claim of a party in a bucket, 
and going down to the river and washing it for her own 
advantage. There was only one white man in charge of the 
party, and he a smart young Englishman. He was too gallant 
to drive away the girl, although she did not belong to his own 
fair race. He allowed the girl to go on pening up ground 
from the surface and washing it. At last she laughed and 
threw her hands about, andlaughed heartily. Our friend the 
Englishman rushed over to see what the matter was, when he 
found that she had picked up a diamond, and a beauty too. 
The gentleman did the proper thing: he made her an offer on 
the spot. He is of first rate family, and vows that he will in- 
troduce his wife to his family as an African princess of great 
distinction.” 

The Dean of Carlisle, in a letter tothe Record, maintains, in 
opposition to another correspondent of that paper, that Paris 
ig the wickedest of cities, and that England does not deserve 
the punishment which is following upon France. As to Paris, 
the Dean writes:—‘Two gentlemen, not eighteen months 
since, both remarked to me, independently, and in nearly the 
same ne. though they were men of the world and not 
profeasedly pious, that if Paris were not some swallowed 
up by an earthquake, the Cities of the Plain were very ill- 
treated.” With regard to England Dean Close“ firmly believes” 
that in no country is there “so vast a body of true believers,” 
and if teu righteous would have saved the Cities of the Plain, 
the Lord “will not destroy or so afflict or judge our land for 
the sake of, not 7,000, nor 70,000, but for some millions of 
praying believers whom He finds in the United Kingd om.” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1871. 


JUST A WORD FOR THE PEOPLE. 

No predictions have been more common since the close of 
the war upon this continent than those of inevitable panic, 
growing out of the diminution of values of all kinds. And a 
financial collapse following the creation of artificial pecuniary 
issues, and a flood of stocks whose worth depended upon un- 
realized expectations, however promising a future might be 
before them, was equally dreaded. The pessimist philoso- 
phers have so far been wrong in their prognostications. True, 
business in many directions suffered, and does still. It cannot 
be said that all anxiety is dispelled. Some industries have 
come to grief, and some enterprises are held doubtful. Put, 
on the whole, the country has good reason to be thankful, 
and capitalists are at least not afraid to look the situation in 
the face, and to take some comfort to themselves in regard to 
the possibilities of the present year. But what do they disco- 
ver? Absolute safety? Certainly not. The security of the 
future depends upon many contingencies that may result in 
evil alone. The year opened with a general feeling that re- 
trenchment in expenses was one necessity, a close system of 
credits another, and a careful watch upon speculative schemes 
a third. Small houses were weak and required fostering, 
heavy stocks had to be reduced at less than cost, the brilliant 
offers of prospectuses to be questioned with a scrutiny as se- 
vere as their offers were attractive. In a word, caution in 
every direction must be exercised if still impending dangers 
were to be safely averted. It would be folly to presume that 
this caution is no longer necessary. We believe that it is 
now as necessary as at any period since 1865, and that our 
business men are fully aware of the fact. 

The great efforts of these days are in the direction of mate- 
rial development, by means of vast enterprises which shall 
distribute industrial population, bring foreign trade into closer 
communion with domestic trade, and, in short, realize the 
prosperity which is sketched on paper, and which great na- 
tional works are ready to secure. Is it too much to say that 
railroad, steamship and telegraph lines give already the de- 
sired opportunity? Enormous sums are invested already in 
the first of these, and the prospects are that the latter will be 
multiplied to a great extent within a few months. Upon 
what must their success depend? Surely upon the preserva- 
tion of that internal and international peace upon which alone 
solid progress and true development can be based. And yet 
political buncombe seems to disregard this plain common-sense 
view entirely. There are at this moment enterprises which 
need all the help which business confidence can give. Agents 
from hence are in every European money market, seeking 
capital for investment in American bonds. Immigration is 
invited for the purpose of filling up the centres of trade 
springing up on the great routes of continental travel. Con- 
gressional land grants have been obtained in unstinted mea- 
sure, but they are valueless without population that may oc- 
cupy them. New fields of commerce abroad are rapidly 
opening, but they will be useless unless prosperity here can 
make their productions easy of absorption, and the export 
trade with them not only rapid but secure. The activity, the 
enterprise which is seeking employment in connection with 
all these is something enormous. And, at the same time, so 
delicate a matter at all times is public faith, that the larger 
the prospect the more liable it is to be destroyed by political 
folly, regardless of the immense popular interests at stake. 

We say this just now because, at the very time when inter- 
national difficulties seem in a fair way to be disposed of, they 
are trifled with by a certain class of men, with a recklessness 
which is as dangerous as it is wicked. The country asks for 
the assurance of peace. It needs all that can be done to pro- 
mote confidence that new burdens shall not be imposed, new 
dangers incurred, nor new animosities created. If the peo- 
ple’s representatives, and the press that assumes to speak for 
the people’s welfare, are faithful they will take care that evil 
counsels shall not prevail. Otherwise there can be no fore- 
telling the troubles that may be yet impending. The politi- 
cian who, out of mere bravado, prevents adjustments that are 
longed for, and are essential for future prosperity, is no less 
than a public enemy, and is fighting against the very life of 
society. Let his particular sort of ambition succeed, and there 
is an end of all faith in securities from which now so vast an 
amount of benefit is hoped for. Cannot such a one, however 
obtuse, see this? There could be no more utter folly, than to 
talk of national enterprises and national development in one 
breath, and to declaim against friendship with a foreign na- 
tion in another. None but idiots expect to attract trade or to 
borrow money from people whom at the same time they treat 
with revilings and contempt. Let us attend to our business, 
and, that we may do so, let us have peace. 





TELEGRAPHIC ENTERPRISE IN 1870-71. 

A signal instance of the progress of submarine telegraphy 
is afforded by a fact, new in all probability to the majority of 
our readers, but sufficient, had it occurred some fifteen years 
since, to have attracted general attention and wonder. As 
the last sun went below the horizon of the Indian Ocean, the 
last fathom of an ocean cable, 2,400 miles in length, ‘was 
committed to the deep amid the cheers of the few spectators. 
Madras, Penang, Singapore and Batavia were by this act 


world. Another triumph has thus been added to the list of 
victories over time and space, of which the Straits of Dover 
saw the first, as the Atlantic Ocean the greatest. So little no- 
tice, however, has the undertaking in question attracted, that 


_| a brief telegram in the leading London and New York dailies 


is almost the only public record of its accomplishment. That 
the full details to hand bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
accounts previously given of similar efforts cannot be denied. 
But the completion of a line so important in its length, and 
bearing so materially on the numerous schemes projected for 
bringing the long isolated shores of Eastern Asia, with their 
teeming myriads of inhabitants, the pleasant groves of Java, 
and the Spice islands, and last, but not least, the future Em- 
pire of the Southern Seas—Australia—into intimate connec- 
tion with the living world of Western intellect and science, 
is surely worth noting. | Experience has already demonstra- 
ted the vast impulse given to commercial development in less 
distant countries by the substitution of electricity for the com- 
paratively slow and tardy mail steamer or railroad car, and 
the hitherto unavailed-of resources of the magnificent terri- 
tories connected by the line in question will doubtless follow 
the rule. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to Englishmen to reflect that not 

merely has the Singapore line been carried to a successful 
end by a British company, but that the two remaining sec- 
tions, which alone remain to connect China with the vast 
system owning British control, are already commenced under 
the same auspices. Some years ago a concession was obtain- 
ed by an American company from the Chinese Government 
to lay a cable on the seaboard coast of the Empire, buf a fail- 
ure on the part of our New York citizens to appreciate the 
advantages its establishment would offer, suffered the grant to 
fall into abeyance. British enterprise has, therefore, stepped 
in to conduct the sole means of telegraphic communication 
between the two greatest centres of trade on the Eastern 
Asiatic coast and the capitals of Europe. Nor will anything 
interfere with the immense profits so confidently anticipated 
until a Pacific cable offers the superior advantages of un- 
broken transit between Shanghai and New York. The pre- 
vailing ignorance in this country of the conditions of trade 
in China and Japan is, however,a bar to any very deter- 
mined effort in that direction, neglected, as it is, by legislative 
indifference. ; 
There can be little doubt that an attempt to connect China 
and Japan with the Pacific coast will, before long, be serious- 
ly made under English auspices. As regards the interests of 
our large mercantile communities in those countries it may, 
perhaps, be admitted that, upon the principle of “competi- 
tion” being “ the soul of business,” they would derive a more 
obvious advantage from the Pacific line being in rival hands. 
Meanwhile active measures are being taken to induce British 
capitalists to come forward so soon as the line from Shang- 
hai cia Hong Kong to Singapore shall have been completed, 
and have demonstrated by experiment the amount of patron- 
age it is likely to receive. It would be a singular and signifi- 
cant fact should the entire telegraphic girdle, which, without 
doubt, will before long encircle the world, be, with the ex- 
ception of the land line across this continent, mainly owned 
and directed by British shareholders. Apart, however, from 
any such questions in which a natural pride at the enterprise 
of the Anglo-Saxon race may lead us into too self-congratula- 
tory a tone,a review of the work actually achieved during 
the past year is satisfactory to all who recognize in the tele- 
graph a powerful agent for good, whether as regards domes- 
tic commercial interests or the welfare of countries hitherto 
excluded by their geographical position from ready inter- 
course with the world at large. At the beginning of 1870 the 
total length of cable submerged amounted to 27,402 miles, 
During the past year over 10,000 miles have been added to 
this estimate, while the projected lines under organized com- 
panies expecting to complete their undertakings during 1871, 
bring the grand total up to 49,230 miles, exclusive of the 
Pacific line, which, with its connections, amounts to 7,000 
more. It is, therefore, probable that within the next two 
years over 56,000 miles of submarine cable will be in active 
operation. With such a prospect before us, we may well ad- 
mit that no telegraphic project can be deemed Utopian on ac- 
count of the natural difficulties which lie in the way of its 
accomplishment. 


ACROSS THE BORDER. 

The present session of the Dominion Parliament opened 
under circumstances of peculiar interest and importance, 
Since the members last separated events had taken place of a 
most exciting character, and concerning which the Governor 
General must necessarily render an official statement, as well 
as some indication as to their effects in the future. A raid 
scarcely to be anticipated was actually attempted ; a rebellion 
which might have become dangerous broke out in a remote 
and almost inaccessible territory ; troubles in regard to the fish- 
eries grew interesting, to say the least; questions of internal 
communication pressed for consideration, and, in short, while 
the new organization of the Dominion required careful fos- 
tering, the fortitude and loyalty of its inhabitants were tested 
by internal trials of no little severity. Happily, and, indeed, 
as was to be expected, the Government and the people prov- 
ed equal to the demands upon them. The Fenians were met 
with a promptness and courage that were unmistakable. The 
troubles at the Red River were disposed of by a proper exhi- 
bition of force, and the subsequent admission of the district 





into the union, and by the erection of a government which 


placed in communication with each other and the civilized | 


took its place with the confederation of British Provinces. 
The fisheries were protected without harsh measures toward 
intruders, and yet without the sacrifice of the rights or digni- 
ty of Canada, and the development of the country has been & 
constant subject of thought and care. Added to these facts 
is one of great moment—the desire of British Columbia for 
admission into the union, and the prospect that the bounda- 
ries of Canada may be soon extended from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific ocean. The revenue 
statement is even more satisfactory than was anticipated, 
and a reduction of taxation might be looked for in conse- 
quence. 

The speech of Lord Lisgar must be considered highly grati- 
fying, as indicating the real life and progress of Dominion 
affairs. The statement with reference to the Joint High 
Commission was brief, but satisfied the hope that the efforts 
to settle existing difficulties would be successful. Since the 
announcement thus made various expressions of opinion have 
appeared as to what the Commission should or should not do, 
and atone almost of dictation has been adopted in some 
quarters. We can hardly suppose that the members will be 
influenced by any considerations save those of plaim duty to- 
ward the countries which they represent. The debate on 
Monday in the Ottawa Parliament brought out the fact that 
the Imperial and Dominion governments had acted together 
in bringing about the appointment of the Commission, and 
that the former had given repeated assurances that no rights 
belonging to the Canadians should be surrendered. That 
ought to be sufficient for the people of the Dominion, and it 
is, besides, in the highest degree desirable that the Commission 
be spared embarrassment from any quarter. The work be- 
fore it is onerous and delicate. It is undertaken with a bona- 
jide intention to terminate, if possible, a most undesirable 
condition of the relation between the two countries. A fail- 
ure to effect this now would preclude any future similar at- 
tempt, and anything tending toward failure is to be most ear- 
nestly deprecated. ; 





FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
THE WAR. 


In the French National Assembly, last week, M. Keller 
presented a protest against the separation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine from France. This was referred to a committee, who 
subsequently reported, expressing sympathy with the inhabi- 
tants of Alsace and Lorraine, and directing that the question 
be referred to the French negotiators when they come to treat 


of the protest, and adjured his colleagues to proclaim their 
inviolable attachment to Alsace and Lorraine. M. Thiers also 
urged action, saying that “the Chamber must, on its own re- 
sponsibility, clearly declare its wishes on this question.” 
Finally, the Chamber went into Committee of the Whole on 
the matter, and subsequently adjourned. At this session also 
the Executive power of the Government was conferred on 
M. Thiers. In the Assembly a letter was read from M. Thiers 
announcing his intention to appear in the Assembly with the 
new Ministry last Sunday. Generals Chanzy and Billot, in 
the course of the proceedings, declared that a defensive war 
could, if necessary, be successfully prosecuted. Immediately 
after the declaration of the vote on the appointment of M. 
Thiers, as Chief Executive, the English, Austrian and Italian 
Ambassadors officially visited him and recognized the French 
Government. In Paris coals were last week arriving plenti- 
fully, but there was as yet no gas. It was said that the Crown 
Prince, Frederick William, is opposed to the entry of the 
German Army into the City. The small-pox is said to be 
violently raging in the North of France, particularly at Lille. 
: Later news of the sentiment of the French Deputies, 
from whom letters have been received in Paris, was in favor 
of peace, but if the German demands are exorbitant they 
will do their duty. The French Press refused to entertain a 
peace on the condition of ceding territory. One journal de- 
clared that no durable peace can be established on such a 
basis. La Patrie thinks the prospects for peace are improving, 
and says the armistice will be extended to March 1. On the 
restoration of peace a bill for the organization of a provisiona] 
army will be brought forward in the Assembly. The 
official declaration of the result of the election in Paris had 
been made at the Hotel de Ville. Expressions favorable to a 
republic were made by the people. Fresh elections will be 
held on the 1st and 5th of March, and the Conservatives are 
preparing carefully selected lists of candidates. The Palais 
Royal was to be the residence of President Thiers, and work- 
men were putting it in order. The election of M. Thiers to 
the postion of Chief Executive was well received in Paris. 
General Trochu will proceed to Bordeaux to resign his execu- 
tive functions and take a seat in the Assembly. The total 
war contribution of Paris has been advanced by the Bank of 
France. Commercial affairs are recovering from the effects 
of the siege. Le Peuple Francais says the pretensions of 
the Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville have caused 
estrangement between them and the Comte de Paris, which 
may lead to arupture. A Berlin dispatch says Napoleon has 
been notifed not again to overstep the privileges of a prisoner, 
and to abstain from further interference in_ politics. 
Messrs. Dufaure, Favre, Picard, Simon and Lambrecht 
and General Le Flo and Admiral Potthuan (?) compose 
the new French Ministry. The Bavarian Diet closed on 
Saturday, and Prince Adalbert, representing the Kirg, made 
aspeech in which he promised that Bavaria would remain 

















true to the Imperial Fatherland. A semi-official statement 





with Prussia. M. Keller opposed this method of disposing . 
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rom Augsburg says Bavaria asks no territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and the proposed acquisition from France will proba- 
bly be organized as a distinct province of the Empire. 
The new French Ministry is regarded favorably in Great 
Britain. The Germans are said to have levied a fresh contri- 
bution at St. Quentin, in the north, amounting to 2,000,000 of 
francs. An exchange of prisoners will take place at an early 
day, a Versailles dispatch’says. The German terms of peace 
are said to have been presented in the form of an ultimatum. 
The prolongation of the armistice was granted in return for 
the surrender of Belfort. The Berlin Nord Deutsche Zei- 
tung says Count von Bismarck does not follow a personal but 
a German policy; if he does not bring about such a peace as 
the people have a right to expect after their sacrifices, he'will 
be the most unpopular man in Germany. The leading South 
German statesmen are invited to Versailles, in order that 
their views on peace may be ascertained. MM. Thiers, 
Favre and Picard have arrived in Paris, and were to go to 
Versailles. A London telegram says all the European States, 
will recognise the new French Government. M. Louis Joseph 
Buffet is the new Minister of Finance. The Duc de Broglie 
has been appointed French Ambassador at London. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia has returned to Versailles, from his 
inspection of troops at Tours. The Swiss authorities have 
removed the French soldiers who surrendered to their troops 
to the eastern cantons to prevent their escape into France. 
Latest advices state that the Versailles official Mond- 
teur says France must decide on peace or war immediately ; 
delay lessens German strength; France has long known the 
terms which are based on past injuries and guarantees for the 
future; they are moderate compared with the injuries. The 
hope is expressed that it will be understood at Bordeaux that 
if the terms are rejected the war continues. A Lille dispatch 
contains a rumor that peace has been signed, with the neu- 
tralization of Alsace and Lorraine as one of the conditions. 
A London telegram says the armistice has been extended to 
Sunday evening. A Paris dispatch says the consulting Com- 
mission of the Assembly had gone with M. Thiers to Ver- 
sailles, and that a speedy result was expected. A Paris jour- 
nal says the demand for indemnity will not exceed 500,000,- 
000 thalers. A Berlin paper says the German demands are 
confined to things so distinctly essential that the French 
negotiators will hate to decide quickly ; that the prolongation 
of the armistice was made dependent on the acceptance of 
the main features, and it predicts the restoration of peace 
next week. The Paris journals approve of M. Thiers’ speech 
in the National Assembly. Za Liberte is convinced that he 
will loyally endeavor to found a republic. 

















GENERAL EUROPEAN NEWS. 


London dispatches state that the prevailing tone of the re 
cent debate in the House of Commons was, that England’s 
hesitancy had lost for her the respect of the belligerents, and 
invited an early war for her own existence. Mr. Gladstone, 
in defence, recapitulated the negotiations of St. Petersburg, 
which he said had been fruitlessly made, to depend on Lord 
Lyons’ withdrawal. He ventured the remark that magnani- 
mity on the part of the Germans would benefit not only 
France and Europe, but Germany itself. The elections 
in Spain are to be held on the 8th of March, and the Cortes 
will assemble on the 3rd of April. Cuba and Porto Rico will 
be represented. M. Arago is said to have no official mis- 
sion to Florence. Mr. Gladstone has made a formal de- 
nial in the House of Commons of any proposition having 
been made for the purchase of the British Possessions in 
North America, and at the same time he deprecated the in- 
troduction of questions of this character pending the sitting 
of the Joint High Commission. The marriage of the 
Princess Louise is to take place March 21. The Berlin 
correspondent of the London Times writes that the London 
Conference has agreed to open the Black Sea to foreign men- 
of-war, to authorize the Porte to admit to the passage through 
the Dardanelles of all armed vessels except Russian and Rou- 
manian. Turkey, it is said, objects to other Powers having 
more than two armed ships in the Danube. Turkey pro- 
tests against an Italian expedition to Tunis, and expresses 
readiness to examine complaints to enforce redress. A satis- 
factory settlement of the difficulty is regarded as likely to re- 
sult from recent interviews between the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister and Hussem Pasha. In the House of Commous the 
Government were sustained in their plan to organize the 
army by a majority of 118, the voter being on a plan propos- 
ed by Mr. Trevelyan. Mr. Gladstone refused to produce the 
instructions given the High Commissioners to the United 
States, but stated his belief that improvement in maritime in- 
ternational law would result from their deliberations. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill had occupied the attention of the 
House of Lords. Mr. Bright, it is asserted, will not probably 
return to Parliament during the present session. The 
Austrian Reichsrath assembled on the 20th in Vienna. The 
death of Mlle. Schneider, the singer, is announced in a Lon- 
don telegram. The latest intelligence from Europe is 
that in the House of Commons the Government's Merchant 
Shipping bill was read, but it met with such opposition that 
it was withdrawn. The British Navy estimates show an in- 
crease of £386,000. A Madrid dispatch by way of Lon 
lon, says the Queen of Spain is dangerously ill of military 
‘eve, and that her case is considered hopeless. The Re- 

itative of Tunis in Italy has asked for further instruc- 


i.vas from his Government, and negotiations are for the pre- 
sent at @ stand. 









































CANADA. 


In the Nova Scotia Assembly, last week, the Government 
amendment on the fishery question was adopted—30 to 5. It 
protested, in view of the appointment of the Joint High 
Commission, against any transfer of the fisheries to any for- 
eign Power without the consent of the colonies. The trade 
and navigation returns of the Dominion of Canada for the 
year ending June 30, 1870, have been laid before the Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. They show a decrease in the imports from 
the United States of $749,807, and an increase in the exports 
to the United States of $513,891, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. There has been, generally, a decided increase 
in the trade and shipping of the Dominion. Trade with the 
United States appears not to have been injuriously affected 
by the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. There was a 
debate in the Parliament on the withdrawal of the British 
troops, and assurance was given that England does not with- 
draw her protection of Canada as a part of the British Em- 
pire. The resolution respecting the fishery question, and 
the appointment of the Joint High Commission, foreshadow- 
ed in recent dispatches from Ottawa, was offered, on the 
20th, in the Dominion Parliament by Sir A. T. Galt, and the 
correspondence was laid on the table. The Premier, Sir 
John A. Macdonald, in reply to the question whether the 
Government intended to protect the fisheries, as heretofore, 
made a long statement, reviewing the origin of the difficulty, 
and said, substantially, the appointment of the High Com- 
mission had been mainly at the suggestion of the Canadian 
Government. He said further, in reply to a question, that he 
did not know that the High Commission would consider 
claims arising out of the Fenian raid, but he thought these 
claims would form one of the subjects for consideration. Sir 
George E. Cartier, in reply to a question, said the Imperial 
Government had promised that the Commission should have 
power to deliberate upon the Fenian raid claims. We 
learn that in the correspondence recently submitted to the 
Dominion Parliament in answer to Sir A. T. Galt’s resolu- 
tions, isa letter from Lord Kimberly, the British Colonial 
Minister, to the Governor-General of Canada, setting forth 
the object of the mission of the Canadian Postmaster-Gener- 
al, Mr. Campbell, to England last Summer, to have been to 
place before the Imperial Government various questions con- 
nected with the Dominion, among them the fisheries, upon 
which Mr. Campbell suggested a joint British and American 
Commission, in which Canada should be represented. Mr. 
Campbell also strongly urged that representations should be 
made to the Government of the United States with reference 
to the late Fenian incursion, and the claims of Canada for 
reparation. A St. John, N. B., dispatch says that a crisis has 
occurred in the Cabinet of that Province, and that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had sent for Mr. George L. Hathaway to 
form a new Government. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological Art. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. With Descriptive Engravings. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. The accomplished authoress of 
this very valuable work, explains that it originated in herex- 
perience of the want of some hand-book of reference, both 
in reading, and in visiting art galleries when travelling. The 
original purpose, however, enlarged as the task realized it- 
self to her mind. She desired to produce a book that should 
interest and instruct her children, to acquire for herself an 
exact knowledge of the field of legendary and mythological 
art, and to aid others whose studies were devoted to that sub- 
ject. In the execution of this design, a very large number of 
authorities have been consulted. The legends relating to 
localties are drawn chiefly from German literature, and the 
mythological portion of the work embraces all subjects of 
that character which are illustrated by painting or sculpture 
in the most celebrated galleries of Europe. The result is a 
compact and exhaustive cyclopedia of art as devoted both in 
ancient and modern times to the worship, the superstition and 
the poetry of different ages of the world’s esthetic and re- 
ligious development. The book is profusely illustrated by 
careful representations of the most noted statues, pictures and 
other works of art, which are to be seen by the student and 
connoisseur, and the text by which they are accompanied is 
entirely satisfactory in regard to the principles and ideas which 
these various works were intended to embody. The author- 
ess calls attention, and very fairly, to the frontispiece, as 
being the first example of an American picture in any work 
connected with art. This is, however, a minor point as com- 
pared with the general excellence of her method and its ex- 
ecution. We have sincere pleasure in commending the book 
as thoroughly well informed and written in.a thoroughly 
conscientious spirit. It is a very valuable contribution to a 
branch of knowledge too little cultivated, but which possesses 
many charms, and the study of which is worthy of all who 
claim either taste or reputation for mental cultivation. To 
foreign tourists it should be indispensable. 

Stories and Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Illus- 
trated by M. L. Stone and V. Pedersen. New York: Hurd 
and Houghton. This volume is the complement of the vol- 
ume entitled “ Wonder Stories for Children,’ the two form- 
ing a complete collection of the author's stories. Andersen’s 
world-wide popularity is so well established that a criticism of 
his works seems now unnecessary. Their charming style, grace- 
ful fancy, underlying truth of moral teaching and frequent- 
ly of fact and incident, have endeared them to readers of all 





ages. The present issue is handsomely printed, and the ilius- 
trations are clever and artistic. The volume is, indeed, highly 


creditable to its publishers, and will without doubt be largely 
circulated, 


From Fourteen to Fourscore. By Mrs. 8. W. Jewett. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. Is a thoughtful simple narrative 
of the life-time of a sincere and earnest woman related by 
herself. The scenery and characters are of New-England 
type, and there is in the book much of the peculiarity of style 
and reflection met with in the quieter social homes of that 
section. The heroine tells of mental and family trials, borne 
with faith and resignation, and sketches with a firm touch 
many characters that will be thought interesting and who 
each convey some useful lesson. It must not be supposed 
that the book is rendered dull by the seriousness of its tone— 
on the contrary there is much about it that will please the 
lover of fiction, though the experience described are evidently 
not fictitious. Or. the whole the book leaves a good impres- 
sion on the reader, and is likely to tempt a return to its pages 
after the story has been mastered. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 

The Atlantic Monthly opens with an extremely able and 
pleasantly written article, “ Women’s Rights in Ancient 
Athens,” by B. W. Ball. The “Ups and Downs of the 
Bonapartes and Bourbons” is timely, and will be welcomed 
from that point of view alone. E. P. Whipple contributes a 
good essay on “ Shoddy,” and Dr. H. W. Williams gives a 
very useful paper, “Our Eyes and How to Take Care of 
Them.” There are also “ Kate Beaumont,’ by T. G. De 
Forest.” “ John Wesley.” A charming poem, “ Marguerite,” 
by John G. Whittier. “* Prelude to the Second Part of Faust,” 
by Bayard Taylor. “ A Passionate Pilgrim,’ by H. James, 
Jr. “ Active Glaciers within the United States,” by Clarence 
King, U. 8. Geologist. “ The Mulberries,” by W. D. Howells, 
&e. Harper's Magazine gives the second instatlment of 
the “ American Baron,” consisting of four chapters. One 
chapter, “ The Fiery Trial,” is by itself a very thrilling story, 
as is also that entitled “ A Mad Wife.” “ Anteros,” by the 
author of “ Guy Livingstone,” approaches its conclusion, and 
“ Anne Furness” is still continued. The conclusion of “ Wed 
in the Morning—Dead at Night” is given in this number. 
There are besides the serials two interesting short stories— 
“An Affair on a Tombstone” by Katherine G. Ware, the 
scene of which is laid in Portland during the great fire, and 
“ Six-and-Thirty,” translated from the German by C. C. 
Shackford. Junius Henri Browne’s article, “ Pictures of Ire 
land,” is accompanied by twelve excellent and well-executed 
illustrations of Lrish scenery and Irish ch: racer; and the 
article itself is of equal merit with the pictures. This paper 
is very felicitously supplemented by another, also illustrated, 
entitled “ A Day in Castle Garden.” The article on Castle 
Garden is the only complete description of all the depart- 
ments of that institution that has ever been published. Dr. J. 
B. Holder gives the second installment of his “ Florida Reef’ 
series, which is profusely illustrated. The Rev. M. Maury 
concludes his “ Examination of the Claims of Columbus,” 
and in “ Frederick the Great,” Part XVI. the history of the 
Seven Years’ War is continued. “ Wallenstein and Gustavus 
Adolphus,” by Eugene Lawrence, gives a narrative of the lives 
of these two remarkable heroes, involving a history of the 
conflict between Protestantism and Romanism in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. This paper, in its por- 
traiture of character and its dramatic groupings of historic 
events, is as interesting as the most thrilling of romances. 
Mr. Thurlow Weed contributes an extract from his Auto- 
biography, containing some very entertaining reminiscences 
of Licutenant-General Winfield Scott. A short article by T. 
B. Thorpe, on “ Our Harbor Defenses,” is especially interest 
ing, as giving Admiral Farragut’s opinion, as heard from his 
own lips, upon this important subject. Alice Cary contri- 
butes one of her best poems, “ Cottage and Hall,” and Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott, “ Siesta,” one of her characteristic pen pho 
tographs in verse. “ From My Childhood's Day” is a very fe- 
licitous translation from the German of Ruckert, contributed 
by 8.8. Conant. Another short poem, ‘“ The Magic Mirror,” 
by an anonymous author, completes the poetry of the num- 
ber. The Easy Chair, the Literary Record, the Historical 
Record, the Scientific Record and the Editor’s Drawer afford 
their usual fund of instruction and humor, 
Magazine. 








Lippincott s 
“The Army Medical Museum at Washington” 
forms the topic of a very interesting sketch of a collection 
which is little appreciated by the public, because so little is 
known concerning it. The article is therefore important and 
well-timed. “ Onida,” contributes a thrilling story entitled 
“A Leaf in the Storm,” an illustration from which forms a 
frontispiece for the magazine. The “ Moral of the Franco- 
Prussian War,” by the Hon. Amasa Walker, is an admirable 
paper, and its reasoning will attract general attention. The 
remaining principal articles are: “ Sixteen Years Ago,” by 
A. G. Penn; “ Italy,” by W. P. Morras ; “ Student Rambles in 
Prussia,” by Stephen Powers ; “The Blood Seedling,” (a 
story,) by John Hay; “My Mission to San Domingo,” a 
timely article, by R. M. Walsh; “ Book Collectors ;” and 
“The Red Hand,” by J. G. Barnwell. The monthly gossip is 
entertaining. “ Negroes’ Spirituals” is a capital description 
of the “ wild, sad music,” of the colored people in the South. 
A serial supplement, “ Rookstone,” by Katherine 8. Macquoid, 
concludes this excellent number. Seribner’s Monthly will 
be pronounced a brilliant and entertaining number. The 
illustrations, about fifty in all, are excellent and attractive. 








Prof. Maury’s second article on “ Weather-Telegrams and 
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Storm-Forecasts” has the leading place, and is profusely‘illus- 
trated. ‘The Professor treats an important and timely subject 
in a decidedly graphic and popular manner, and no one 
should neglect to read these articles who desires to be in- 
formed as to the latest developments of science, and the prac- 
tical adaptations of the latter to the purposes of agriculture, 
commerce, and the ordinary business of life. Next comes an 
article on * King Gambrinus and his Subjects,” giving an in- 
teresting account of a visit to a celebrated German beer-house, 
with splendidly engraved sketches of characteristic scenes, 
and portraits of some of the frequenters of the place. In this 
number we have also a valuable illustrated paper on “ Life in 
the Cannibal Islands,’ which will be continued in the April 
number, and contains full and interesting particulars of the 
history, resources, and prospects of New Zealand. Other ar- 
ticles of interest are a graphic personal sketch of “ Victor 
Emmanuel’s Queen,” by Mrs. Kinney; another powerful 
story by Miss Trafton, “ Will She Ride or Walk?” “The 
Celestials in Sunday-school,” giving an account of the singu- 
lar manner in which the Chinese operatives are taught in the 
Sunday-school at North Adams, Mass.; and “ The Ancient 
Fenians,” a learned and curious paper by Prof. Seelye. The 
poetry of this number is by Elizabeth Akers Allen, Lois 
Brooke, and Mary L. Ritter. Mrs. Allen’s “In a Garrett,” is 
one of her most beautiful poems. Dr. Holiand, in “ The 
Topics of the Time,” under the head of “ Lecture-Brokers 
and Lecture-Breakers,” treats of the causes of the decline of 
the lecture system; and calls attention to the subject of 
bonuses, commissions, etc., as “ A Growing Vice of Business.” 
In the “ Old Cabinet” we find a description and explanation 
of the American Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-Work Show,” also a “ Let- 
ter to a Young Poet.” A new department is added this 
month, entitled, “ Beyond the Seas.” “ Home and Society,” 
treats entertainingly of “ Little Dinners,” “ English Ivies,” 
and “The Work-Basket.” There are the usual notices of 
new books, and Mr. Bush, the artist, gives us seven very 
amusing sketches of “A Musical Party.” The Galary 
presents a varied and attractive table of contents as follows. 
Many of the papers are of more than common excellence, 
The following is the list of Articles, etc.: “ Lady Judith.” A 
Tale of the Two Continents. Chapters XVI. and XVII. By 
Justin McCarthy. “Death in Two Forms,” by Julia Ward 
Howe. “ One-Legged Men.” “ About Bears,” by Donn Piatt. 
“ The Higher Education in America.” “ Overland”: Chap- 
ters xxviii, xxix., xxx. By J. W. De Forest. “The 
Nether Side of New York. Il. Harbor Thieves.” By Edward 
Crapsey. “The Annexation of San Domingo,” by Americus. 
“ Tired,” by Mary L. Ritter. “Told in Letters,’ by Edgar 
A.Faweett. “ Ought We to Visit Her’’ A Novel. Chapters 
viii. and ix. By Mrs. Edwards. “ England in June.” By 
M. E. W.8. * The Two Palms,” by Lady Fountain. “ Drift- 
Wood,” by Philip Quilibet. Scientific Miscellany. Current 
Literature. “ Nebuls,” by the Editor ———The Phrenological 
Journal and the Life Illustrated contains the usual fund of 
pithy and agreeable articles. The first article treats of Noah 
Webster and his claims to greatness. A portrait accompanies 
this. Other articles are: “ What can I Do best? or the qua- 
lification for a Phrenologist ;’ “ Progress of Religious Civili- 
zation, as illustrated in the improved condition of the Race ;” 
“Thomas De Witt Talmadge, the Brooklyn Divine, who is 
creating a decided sensation in our sister city ;’ “ Brain Waves 
—a new theory ;’ “ The New King of Spain, with portrait ;” 
“The late Gen. Prim, with portrait ;’ “ Our Domestic Props, 
or the servant question ;” “ The Food Supply of Europe and 
America, interesting facts;’ “Japan, its present condi- 
tion,” &e., Ke. 





silat 
CURRENT NOTES. 


When the present war is fairly over it would be very con- 
venient to institute a court of inquiry, composed of thorough- 
ly impartial persons, whose duty should be to investigate the 
conduct of such of the principal persons concerned as care 
enough about the verdict of posterity to wish that the truth, 
the whoie truth, and nothing but the truth respecting the part 
they have played in recent events should be written in the 
pages of history. Although newspaper correspondents have 
done their duty ably and honestly as a rule, yet they have 
often been misled by rumors, and given their impressions as 
facts. Charges of cruelty, of cowardice, of intrigue and 
treachery have been freely advanced, implicitly believed, and 
duly recorded. In some few cases the accused have taken the 
trouble to contradict the statements made respecting them, 
yet many have remained silent, not deigning to notice “ news- 
paper reports.” Yet these reports, correct or incorrect, are 
the materials upon which the historian will found his version 
of the exciting occurrences of the last few months. Had the 
Empress Eugenie, for instance, not immediately contradicted 
the erroneous report of an arrangement between herself and 
Count Bismarck, published on “the best authority” a few 
days ago, the stigma of the charge would not only have 
affected her interests injuriously during her lifetime, but her 
reputation in history. When once the page is closed and the 
volume of the Annual Register for the year is bound and de- 
posited on the library shelf, contradiction of unfounded 
charges is useless. 

English married women, by the modified act of last session, 
are allowed to exercise some control over their own property, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that they gave nothing 
in return. Just as under ordinary circumstances a man is 
liable for the maintenance of his wife, although he may not 


fall into a similar predicament. A case of this kind has oc- 


summoned at the instance of the parish authorities of St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, “to show cause why aa order should 
not be made on her for the support of her husband, who was 
chargeable to the parish.” The only statement she made to 
the Court was that she “could not live with her husband,” 
but it was said she had offered six shillings a week, which the 
man had refused. It would help us to understand the case 
better had we any information respecting this individual. 
Even the magistrate appears to have been groping in the 
dark. He declined to say whether six shillings was “ a pro- 
per sum” in such a case, but as it was clearly enough “ be. 
tween the parish and the defendant,” he made the order. We 
fear that only too many ladies are burdened with good-for- 
nothing partners, who bring neither credit nor profit to the 
joint concern. From long habit they have endured the un- 
equal yoke without a murmur, but when they clearly under- 
stand that they can compound with the parish authorities for 
a paltry six shillings a week, the temptation to divest them- 
selves of their incumbrances may be too strong to be re- 
sisted. 


Recent discussions upon the cost of royalty in England 
have had one useful tendency, in contradicting a great deal 
of nonsense put forward on the subject. The British throne 
is the cheapest in Europe, costing, with all allowances, ap- 
panages, and expenses for symbols, less than half as much as 
any first-class throne supported out of revenue. Its whole 
expenditure, even if it came out of taxes, would not be equal 
to ten farthings in the pound, or 1 per cent. upon the gross 
collections—an indefinitely small amount, if the monarchy 
really secures the order, permanence, and habit of obedience 
supposed to be insured by its existence, and, as it accidentally 
happens, little more than the sum which any Republican 
change would of necessity add to the direct expenditure in 
the shape of payment to members. Lacking the Throne and 
the system it supports, England must pay her representatives 
as the Union does, and the sum required would of itself ex- 
ceed the Queen’s share of the money voted for the Civil 
List. Nor is this all. The Crown lands were undoubtedly 
the property of the Sovereign, so much so that he could give 
them away; and Parliament, when it interfered to prevent 
waste, did so on the distinct plea that it had the right in all 
cases of entail to make laws to prohibit waste. The life in- 
terest is surrendered by every new Sovereign on conditions, 
one of which is certain payments, which are specified, and 
another is, certain possible allowances as to dowries, etc., 
which are unspecified, and are, in fact, governed by an un- 
written etiquette varying with the temper of Parliament and 
other circumstances. These lands produce more than the 
Queen’s allowance, or £350,000 a year, and if decently man- 
aged, managed like any noble’s property, would produce £100,- 
000 more than the sum total of all the moneys drawn by all 
members of the Royal Family. 


Long before the present war the fact was established that 
the quantity of animal food habitually cousumed by a Freach- 


German. M. Payen stated that the average amount consum- 


at Paris had been reversed the effects of starvation on short 


French appetite for meat as equal to their own. What an 


wit must find it difficult to joke upon an empty stomach. 


of the most modern construction,” and that when the iron. 





commons would have been much more quickly seen. Possi- 


bly the Germans in estimating the period for which the food | war, and, impelled by existing necessities, the 
supplies of Paris would last fell into the mistake of rating the pudiation. 


live with her, in the event of her becoming chargeable upon |coming gravity that it is“ only the equivocal attitude of 
the parish, so now a married woman possessing property is| France which has for so many years past indirectly imposed 
liable for the maintenance of her husband if he happens to | on ourselves a heavy expenditure for defences.” Let us trust 


that the result of the war will be to assuage Australian sus- 


curred at the Lambeth Police Court, London. A lady, said to | ceptibilities, and that the agreeable task of developing the re- 
have an income of £270 a year from settled property, was | sources of a remote continent will in the future proceed un- 


checked by the din of arms in Europe. 

It has been mentioned in legal circles in Dublin that three 
chairmen of quarter sessions in Ireland entrusted with ex- 
ecuting the provisions of the Land Act have been reminded, 
by threatening letters from outside, that they had better take 
more care than they have hitherto done of the interests of the 
tenants. Thus, it:seems that Rory of the Hills has not yet 
put up his gun, although his business for the future will be 
the assassination of assistant barristers instead of the crip- 
pling or murdering of agents or landlords. If Irish agrarian- 
ism should break out in this new place, it will be difficult to 
find lawyers courageous enough to arbitrate for Meath or 
Tipperary farmers. The office of assistant barrister is not 
highly paid, and few gentlemen will undertake it if they find 
effigies of a gallows or a coffin thrust under their hall-doors, 
or if one of their number should get a bullet through him by 
way of vindicating the rights of a disappointed applicant to 
compensation for improvements or for disturbance from his 
holding. , 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
HOME. 


TERMS OF PEACE. 
From the New York Times. 


It is not too much to say that the course of European his- 
tory during the next fifty years turns mainly upon the terms of 
peace which Germany resolves upon offering to France. In 
the event of everything being claimed which the national 
Press of Germany has so persistently demanded, one of two 
things must happen. Either a majority of the nation will in 
sheer despair listen to the counsels of M. Gambetta and Gen 
Chanzy, and abandon themselves to the dreary possibilities of 
slaughter and ruin that are concealed under the phrase of a 
combat “a outrance,’ or the constitutional monarchy, or 
moderate republic, which essays to see such terms carried 
out will begin its career under a load which will shortly 
crush it. The cession of territory, if pushed to the extreme 
limit which has been named, would, by keeping a naked 
sword pointed to the breast of France, probably goad her at 
no distant interval into a fresh outburst of fury. Apart from 
this, however, there is the certainty that if a sum equal to say 
one-half of the national debt of France under the Second 
Empire is to be demanded fora pecuniary indemnity, the 
burden of its payment will render peace almost as unendurable 
to the people of France as war. Foreign capitalists have 
already given unmistakable indications that if Germany 
demands any such extravagant amount as has been freely 
spoken of, France will be left to raise it herself. Your 
financier is the most cosmopolitan of persons, and he reasons 
somewhat after this fashion in regard to the nation that 
muy shortly be expected to apply for loans in the money 
centres of the world: “If France must raise a sum equal to a 
contribution of some fifty dollars a head of her reduced 
opulation, she would be obliged to pay very high interest. 
Por the last twenty years she had, with her previous burdens 
only to provide for, a constantly recurring annual deticit. The 
Empire, having the unlimited contidence of the peasantry, 
managed to cover this by contracting at home certain loans 
that drew out from their hoarding places the accumulated 


" , : yings of a multitude of small propri : 
man is very much below that required by an Englishman or | 4) mee Ss : m propsicters end farmers. 


Whatever Government finally succeeds it will be deprived 
fora time, at least, of this resource, partly owing to the 


ed in France was about one-sixth of a pound per diem for| exactions and losses of the war, and partly to the equal 
each person, and that even in Paris this average was but|‘listrust with which the mass of the peasantry regard boib 
slightly exceeded. In London the consumption is at the rate pions et Couae. & seme & 
of half a pound a head, and the Anglo-Saxon, wherever he 
may be placed, is seldom content with less. We may there-|character, and upon a system of agricultural production 
fore conclude that if the positions of besiegers and besieged pope | incapable of bearing additional strain, will make 


of taxation 
must, therefore, be the result, and this by pressing upon 
commercial and manufacturing resources of a not very elastic 


the problem of existence a very hard one to nine-tenths of 
the French people. Beside this regular Government, there 
will grow up the extreme Republican Party, the party of 
rty of re- 
ide-spread and deeply-felt national distress will 
cause the people to welcome desperate remedies, and in a 
few years we shall see chaos come again, and our security for 


_ 


ordinary Englishman consumes in the course of his life may | repayment non-existing.” 

be easily calculated. Sydney Smith told Lord Murray that — 
between ten and seventy years of age he had eaten and 
drunk forty-four one-horse waggon loads of meat and drink 
more than would have preserved him in life and health, and 
that the value of this overfee{ling was something like £7,000. | day, comes in complete confirmation of the anticipations 
But brainwork requires extra nourishment, and even at Paris | Which we have already expressed in the Herald to the effect 


THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF GERMANY. 
From the N. Y. Herald. 
A telegram from Berlin, which appears in our columns to- 


that Premier Count Bismarek considered, and provided for, 
even the most minute technicality which might arise near the 


The vigor of young communities is strikingly exemplified | imperial crown of Germany after the consolidation of power 
in the present attitude of the colony of Victoria. Australia | !2 =e of “7p etry t The King yh me 4 , 
might be supposed to be at such a distance from the seat of Re ee ie ee es ee ee ee ee 


pressing his own personal hope, and the wishes of very many 


war in Europe, that any fears of invasion might be dismissed | German people that her Majesty the Queen of Prussia should 
as the merest chimeras. But it would seem that our brethren | be solemnly crowned Empress of Germany on the occasion of 
at the antipodes are sensitively alive to the possible issues of the formal sssumption of the nations! diadem by her illus- 
the struggle. They are busied with military preparations, 
and, by the time the war is concluded, will be ready to give | her courage, patriotism, charity and everyday personal sacri- 
the most stalwart of foes a warm reception. We read that | fices in Berlin during the progress of the war, this course of 
the “ various batteries around Hobson’s Bay are being rapidly ya “Pir 
advanced, principally by prison labor,” that the Victorians re- 
joice in the possession of “a very large number of fine guns | ism will really be reflected on the Queen from her husband, 


trious consort. Bismarck objects to this. When we recol- 
lect the excellent spirit which the Queen of Prussia evinced, 


, at first sight, a little strange on behalf of the 
Count, hen we reflect, however, on the complete circum- 
stances of the case we find, first, that the honor of imperial- 


.|s0 that her coronation is unnecessary; and, secondly, that 


clad Cerberus arrives, Hobson’s Bay will be deemed tolerably Bismarck may wish to reserve the splendor of the occasion 
safe. This is the more satisfactory since this bay affords the 


only vulnerable point of attack, the iron-bound coast and the | of ey ns present title < this lady is “ Her Imperial 
dangerous bays of the colony presenting an impenetrable | #24 Royal Highness the Crown Princess of the German Em- 
barrier to any foe. There is,or at any rate was,a strong pire and Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess Royal of Great 


feeling in favor of Germany, the Irish alone dissenting: and 


for the moment of the accession of the wife of the Crown 
Prince—the Princess Royal of England—as Empress Consort 


ritain and Ireland.” Thirdly and lastly, it may be that Bis- 
marck indulges slightly, but naturally for him, a spleen 
statesman has 


@ correspondent, writing from Melbourne, observes with be-| against Queen Augusta, with whom the famous 
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not been a favorite, and who opposed his war pclicy. Count | thing were possible, we would never have them resume their | towards France, and towards each other, if they now stood 
Bismarck, as it is alleged, believes in worldly avengements. |“ manish” ways and representative avocations. The coun- | aloof. 


He is not a ready, forgiving man. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ATLANTIC STEAMSIILPS. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Philadelphia press considers that to allow the loan of 
the American Steamship Company to remain unfilled is a re- 
feetion upon the spirit of the moneyed classes of Philadel- 
phia, aad mt chides the unmistakable public preference shown 
tor railroad bonds, when such a fine opportunity for invest- 
ment is ofiered by the new steamship company. The worthy 
burghers are warned that as their future ability to continue 
such purchases must depend upon the prosperity of the city’s 
commerce, they had better rush to the captain’s oftice and 
seitie, as the centinuance of their prosperity must depend 
upon the success of such steamship enterprises, which can 
alone develope the foreign commerce of Philadelphia. Sup- 
portfor the new enierprise is also demanded on national 
grounds, as being the only American Atlantic steamship 
company, and its success is guaranteed, provided people will 
only buy up the stock. It is added that the miserable condi- 
tion of Our mercantile marine was produced by our neglect- 
ing to encourage native industry, and by abandoning our rich 
commerce to foreign hands. 

The backwardness in coming forward complained of is not 
hard to explain. in fact, it was soived by one of the first 
merchants of Philadelphia, lately. He showed that they 
could not compete with steamers constructed at about one- 
third jess than it would take to put the Philadelphia built 
vessels afloat. This brought down upon his devoted head a 
combined howl of indignant protest from the whole Phila- 
delphia press; but he remains stubborn in his heresy, in 
which the majority of his fellow-citizens appear to sympa- 
thize. It is not by forcing expensive ships into the trade 
that our merchants can be benefited. That only postpones 
the day of regeneration. Let merchants be allowed the 
privilege enjoyed in every other country of purchasing their 
ships where they can be had the8best and cheapest, and the 
protits of our large foreign commerce will soon return to us. 
And it is only by such a policy that Philadelphia can be 
commercially benefited. Owing to the high rate of labor, 
our shipbuilders cannot compete with the foreigner, and to 
impoverish our merchants is not a very brilliant remedy for 
the disease. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
From the Shipping List. 


The Liberal Club, a few evenings since, had under discus- 
sion the “ Division of Labor and Compensation,” upon which 
occasion one of the members inveighed against Trade-Unions 
as being of no practical benetit to the laborer, contendin 
that the natural operation of the law of supply and deman 
is sufficient to heat the evils of society. But this theory was 
opposed by another member, who denounced the science of 
political economy as “a fraud, a delusion and a snare.” Now 
political economy may not be an exact science, but it is suffi- 
ciently so to demonstrate that men who refuse to work, and 
prevent others from working, except upon terms prescribed 
by themselves, obstruct the machinery of production—and 
thereby lessen the volume of commodities which are the re- 
presentatives of wealth. If the truth in relation to capital 
were better understood, there would be less idle talk about 
the hostility between capital and labor, and “ strikes” and 
“ lock-outs” would soon become things of the past. It has 
been stated recently by an eminent authority, that the capital 
of the entire human species, is scarcely equal to two years’ 
production of labor. And we need not look beyond the pro- 
gress of our own country for facts to verify this assertion. 
The census of 1860 gave the total value of property in the 
United States, at that period, as $16,000,000,000, while the an- 
nual production was set down at $8,000,000,000. Any move- 
ment that is calculated to check production detracts from the 
real capital of the country, and unfavorably affects all classes, 
to a greater or less extent. Strikes are generally the result of 
the infatuation and blindness of the laborer in holding to a 
mistaken idea. By assailing capital, he doubtless believes he 
is strengthening his own position, whereas he discovers in the 
end that labor and capital are obliged to suffer together. The 
dissatisfaction of labor is not likely to disappear until the na- 
tion has fully recovered from the era of inflation—until we 
have a sound currency and a more moderate scale of taxation, 
so as to afford a free field for competition, and thus enable 
the laborer to spend his dollar to all its former advantage. 
The laborer demands the encouragment which the ability to 
save gives him. This it is impossible for him to have while 
the necessaries of life command such vacillating and, for the 
most part, extreme prices. Our inflated currency and unne- 
cessarily high rate of taxation are the principal discourage- 
ments of production and the labor on which it relies. Money 
that will purchase what it once would is a prime essential in 
any reformation for the benefit of labor; and the removal of 
unnecessary taxes, internal and external, on materials that 
enter into production is an equal necessity. Sooner or later 
these questions must be grappled with and settled, and there 
is no better time to take hold of them than the present. 

BOYS AGAIN. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


When the members of the House of Representatives, on 
the morning of the Carnival at Washington, heard that the 
masquers were coming, they each and ail of them held up 
their hands to the schoolmaster in the Speaker’s chair, and 
begged to “ go out.” The schoolmaster, being a kind-hearted 
man, and remembering how it was with himself when the 
village marm superintended the sprouting of his “ young 
ideas,” cheerfully accorded them the desired permission, an 
so out they all darted like “ troutleis ina pool.” Viewed at 
such distance as would diminish them to the size of school- 
boys, and permit the imagination freely to embrace the delu- 
sion, the spectacle of their capering and rejoicing was what 
faithful old Caleb Balderstone would have called “a gude 
sight for sair een.” No trembling urchins unexpectedly 
emancipated from the threatened visitations of the peda- 
gogue’s ferule,and turned out into the green fields, ever 
romped, shouted, tumbled, and kicked up the turf under 
their feet with more genuine abandon and utter disregard of 
the proprieties of time and place, than did these enthusiastic 
legislators as they got over the Capitol grounds and poured 
their wealth of shovleather into Pennsylvania Avenue. Not 
that we would raise our voice in proicst against their juvenile 
delirium—far from it. Alas, it is only in this state of re- 
covered childhood that the great heart of the nation can 
beat in entire sympathy with theirs. Aye, more; if such a 
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| tion. 


try, it is not too much to assert, would a thousand times ra- 
ther reward them liberally to remain children, than have 
them go back, even on half pay, to their old tricks of legisla- 
In the former capacity they might be harmless, where- 
as in the latter, as experience shows, they are only a source of 
woes unnumbered. Ah, that such carnivals could come 
oftener between us and our fate, for then would there be less 
gall and wormwood in our cup of national humiliation. 


THE FENIAN EXILES FORMALLY RECEIVED 
PRESIDEN’. 
From the Herald. 

The President gave the Irish exiles a formal reception at 
the White House this morning. General Burke, accompanied 
by his comrades, were introduced to the President, who shook 
the hands of the delegation ina hearty manner. General 
Burke then briefly addressed the President, stating that seve- 
ral of his comrades were in English prisons and were sutfer- 
ing great tortures from their jailors, who were merely obey- 
ing the brutal orders of their superiors, which orders were 
disgraceful in the nineteenth century, carried out, as they 
were, to the extremest point. Burke spoke in a cay feeling 
manner. The President asked if there were any American 
citizens still confined in British dungeons, and General Burke 
stated that Colonel Richard Burke and Captain Patrick Con- 
don were as yet in the hands of the British government and 
were both American citizens. General Grant stated that he 
would like to have a report of the sufferings of the American 
citizens written by General Burke and sent to him for exami- 
nation. He also added that he would do everything pc isible 
and in his power to assist the Irish Americans still confined 
in prison. The exiles and their friends then bade the Presi- 
dent good day and left the Executive Mansion. 

{If the British Members of the High Commission only 
meet with the same very cordial reception at the President's 
hands, there may be some chance of an amicable adjustment 
of the difficult questions which have so long alienated the 
two countries.—Ep. ALBION. } 


BY THE 


FOREIGN. ’ 


The terms of final peace which Bismarck may be inclined 
to offer, and the new Constituent Assembly to accept, are as 
yet unknown. The subject excites a strong feeling in Eng- 
land, from the general impression that the terms will be ex- 
cessive, if not mischievous, for many reasons. 


The Standard observes that— 


Should Count Bismarck require Alsace and the eastern 
bank of the Moselle, excluding Metz, the claim is not one 
with which Europe would have much right to complain. 
But to insist upon Metz is to ask what France cannot give up 
permanently, and what Europe should not allow. It is to 
paralyse the heart of France—to place her capital under a 
perpetual risk of invasion—to offer a constant challenge of 
war. No French Government can sign a treaty including 
the surrender of Metz without the secret intention of break- 
ing it. No Government would be bound by such a condition. 
Any peace arrived at on this basis would be but a fitful 
truce. 


The Times thinks it a severe, but not an unjust, punish- 
ment to French aggressiveness that France should be debarred 
from even a glimpse of the river she had so long and so ini- 
quitously coveted. But further than that we did not think 
German ambition would extend. We did not suppose that 
the Germans would look upon their occupation of Metz as 
anything except a means of extorting the consent of France 
to more equitable terms. There cannot be a clearer line of 
demarcation between the two countries than that which na- 
ture has drawn along the crest of the Vosges. No stretch of 
imagination, no reference to medieval traditions, can ever de- 
molish the fact that Metz and her immediate territory are es- 
sentially and emphatically French. With Metz in German 
hands, it must be admitted that no French ruler could any 
longer sleep securely under the roof of the Tuileries. 

From the Daily News : 

If the terms said to be insisted upon by Count Bismarck 
were to be really demanded and conceded, what, we may just 
ask, would be the position of Europe’ France as we have 
said, would be practically annihilated for a generation or 
more. Wasted by the war; ground down by debt; stripped 
of her fleet ; defenceless on her German frontier; distracted, 
perhaps, by civil anarchy, she could not be counted on as an 
ally. Germany, with her new navy, would be a constant 
menace in the Baltic. If she restrained her ambition within 
its limits, she would certainly not acquiesce in the neutraliza- 
tion of that sea, however forcibly the precedent of the Eux- 
ine and the American Lakes might be urged upon her. The 
Scandinavian States and Russia might find themselves men- 
aced. She would need new ports and a new coast line for 
her new fleet, and the Baltic provinces of Russia, or the 
islands of Denmark—to say nothing of Heligoland—would 
be mightily convenient. But in all probability she would de- 
cline to be shut up within the Cattegat and the Skager Rack, 
or confined even to that portion of the German Sea which 
bounds the coast of Hanover. 

The Telegraph protests against the high-handed process of 
transferring two millions of human beings from one country 
to another without giving them any better reason for the 
violence than the supreme will of the conqueror. As for the 
punitive argument, we cannot hélp expressing our regret that 
humane and cultivated men should have resorted to it. A 
punishment which is intended to be a permanent humiliation 
represents pure vindictiveness, and is a perpetual provocation 
to active hostilities rather than a deterrent from war. It is a 
step backwards from civilization to barbarism, and is an im- 
moral in the case of a nation as scalping is in the case of an 
individu. : 

The Post considers that if the present armistice is to lead 
to a permanent peace, the time has come when the neutral 
States should make themselves acquainted with the conditions 
which Count Bismarck intends to offer to France. England 
is only less interested than France herself in knowing the 
extent of the sacrifice which is expected. It is our duty to 
learn what is demanded, in order that we may, if necessary, 
advise moderation. It is now that the neutral Powers may 
depart from that attitude of expectancy which they have so 
long been compelled to observe. The ‘conditions on which 
peace may be concluded constitute a matter of public coi- 





cern, and the neutral Powers would be wanting in their duty 


From the Pall Mall Gazette : 


There is one thing which an Englishman may assert with 
the utmost confidence of the new Government of the pro- 
vinces rent away from France. The German Liberal party 
will either destroy it or be destroyed by it. No form of 
liberal opinion can survive in the face of the advantages 
| which this practical negation of all the principles of liberal- 
| ism will confer on the reactionists who abound in Germany. 

The reservations, the hesitations, the contradictions which 
will be forced on the Liberals by the self-imposed duty of de- 
} fending an annexation effected and maintained against the 
| will of the people will render them first ridiculous and then 
|contemptible. The easy retort is that we Englishmen retain 

Treland against the will of the Trish, and do not the more re- 
linquish our love tor free government. |The Germans might 
say—and the wisest of them have till now said—precisely 
the same thing of the fragment of Poland incorporated wit 
the Empire ; but they are now creating, with their eyes open 
and in cool blood, a new Poland in the west. 





Various surmises are indulged in upon the future govern- 
ment of France. 

The Times says: ; 

When peace has been restored, and the country, relieved 
from the incubus of a foreign occupation, is able to turn its 
attention to domestic politics, the same or another Assembly 
may vote a constitution, and instal the third Republic or a 
new sovereign. But the more completely the inevitable 
bitterness of this discussion can be postponed to the season of 
security the happier for the country. The moment the ques- 
tion of King or Republic arises, France will be divided against 
itself. For the time, then, the Assembly may advantageously 
remain sovereign, with a Provisional Government for its chief 
otticers. 


The Telegraph is intormed that the Orleans princes, follow- 
ing out the rule they have laid down for themselves durin 
their long exile, have refused to interfere in any way wit 
the internal politics of their native country. Offers, however, 
having now been made to them from several towns—notably 
from Paris, Angouleme, Cherbourg, and Clermone-Ferrand 
—they have not thought it consistent with their duty to de- 
cline the responsibility of presenting themselves for election ; 
and in all likelihood, amongst the representatives who will 
meet at Bordeaux on the 15th of this month to decide the 
issue of peace or war, will be found at least two of the sons 
of Louis Philippe. This much seems certain, that ihe tenure 
of life awarded to the third Republic is not likely to be pro- 
longed. 


From the Manchester Beaminer : 





It is not surprising that we should receive all soris of ru- 
mors of negotiations with regard to schemes and intrigues 
said to be on foot under the auspices of M. Bismarck for the 
restoration of the Emperor Napoleon, or for the erection of 
some kind of a throne with some other occupant. It is not 
unlikely that the German Chancellor may have so far listened 
to these plots as to keep a clue to them in his own hands, but 
we shall be very much surprised if, when the decisive moment 
comes, he allows himself to be compromised by any interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of France. Whatever Govern- 
ment may stand, one that enjoys or is supposed to enjoy the 
patronage of Germany is certain to fall. * * * * Even those 
who least like a Republic would, we should imagine, prefer 
it to the restoration of the Emperor by a plebiscite of pea- 
sants, 


The Saturday Review says : 


The schemes of setting Napoleon ILL. again on the throne, 
so persistently attributed to Count Bismarck, have been dis- 
credited by his unexpected willingness to treat with M. 
Favre, and by the permission to elect representatives accord- 
ed to the French nation. That Count Bismarck, in the event 
of the National Assembly rejecting his conditions, may try 
whether the ex-Emperor will serve his turn better’ is quite 
possible. The Chancellor is not the man to be scrupulous as 
to the means or the agents he employs, and Germany seems 
to have tutored itself into a contemptuous hatred of the 
French nation, which might be rather gratified than shocked 
by the addition of political degradation to military defeat. 
Certainly, a dirtier material with which to work than the Im- 
perialist conspirators who make Lo Situation their organ could 
not easily be found. How little real hold they consider 
themscives to have upon France may be judged from the ex- 
travagance of the thesis which is daily maintained in that 
journal. 

From the Heonomist : 

The disturbing force which is not adequately considered is 
this. Before France can borrow of us, and before French 
money can go home with promise of security, there must be 
a French Government fairly safe and stable, if not perfectly ~ 
so. And where is such a Government to be found? Not in 
the Empire, with the blame of the war and the shame of Se- 
dan, and still less, we think, in the present Republic, with the 
memory of this painful defence, and the discredit of its 
collapse ; possibly in some other kind of Republic—possibly 
in some form of monarchy. But then these substituted pow- 
ers must be organized; and in the meantime France is dis- 
organized, her industry is half destroyed, her population are 
suffering, foreign armies are in her provinces, and the vestiges 
of her own armies are scatterel up and down, and must be 
much better than the vestiges of other armies if they do not 
cause great suffering and are not an additional evil. That is, 
on the whole, France will be a country without a Govern- 
ment just at the moment she most requires‘a Government, 


One point of the debate upon the settlement of indemnities 
by France is considered by the English press worthy of 
serious comment. Of this maticr, the cession of Pondicherry, 
the Pall Ma!l Gazette says: 


So far as concerns Great Britain, the pretensions to exclude 
her from all voice in the cession of Pondicherry is to the last 
degree audacious. We read with the greatest amazement the 
opinion of the Zimes that the Germans may have Pondicherry 
and welcome, and may take Saigon, if they like, into the bar- 
gain ; and we were even more surprised to find such an opin- 
ion répeatec, when there has been an vpportunity for retlec- 
tion. One would have expecied it to be remembered at least 
that the restoration of the patches of Indian territory at 
Chandernagore and Pondicierry to the Bourbon Kings of 
France was part of the general arrangements effected at the 
close of the great war in the beginning of thecentury. Why 
is the English Government to submit to any disturbance o 





these arrangements Which may touch her interests ? 
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The Army and Navy Gazette gives an account of Pondi- 
aerry, which is too long for this place, but will be found in 
#nother column. 

On the other hand, the Times says, after speaking of other 
possible demands : 

In comparison with such momentous pretensions, the alleg- 
ed demand of Pondicherry, in the East Indies, and of the 
transfer of twenty first-class men-of-war, seems scarcely 
worth consideration. It has been and may be presumed that 
Prussia’s aim in thus providing for the extension of her naval 
and colonial power is to wound us through the blow inflicted 
upon France. But at this moment we have no wish to think 
of our own interests. We may well wonder why the Ger- 
mans should hanker after an Oriental Empire because they 
have beaten the French; but, for our own part, if Pondicher- 
ry is not enough, they are welcome to have Saigon into the 
bargain. 

And the Saturduy Review : 


England cannot afford to see the introduction of a new and 
agitating element into Indian politics, and the excited imagi- 
nations of the natives would ip all probability see in a Ger- 
man settlement at Pondicherry the rising of the little black 
cloud that was eventually to overshadow the sky of English 
power. We undertake to keep down a hundred millions of 
Asiatics with 60,000 English troops, which is a very arduous 
undertaking, and only possible of accomplishment because 
there is no rival influence to ours, and no visible sign of any 
power but that of England. We are forced by the necessities 
of our position to have a sort of Monroe doctrine for India, 
and cannot allow any other European Power to have a foot- 
ing there. Nominally France and Portugal retain tiny settle- 
ments in India, but these decaying inheritances of an ancient 
past escape notice, and are only endurable because no one 
remembers or attends to them. 


The usual allowance has been granted by Parliament to 
the Princess Louise, as was to be expected from a public body 
possessing staunch loyalty and self-respect. The demagogue 
section of politicians managed to raise so much turmoil on 
the subject that what the press said is worthy of record. We 
have already remarked that the popular leaders who assume 
to speak for the masses are less influential than they claim to 
be. Of course the Pall Mall Gazette is nettled by the result, 
and tries to fling a Parthian arrow at its opponents : 


* * * These working men are, in their senseless suspicion 
that all public expenditure partakes of the nature of a rob- 
bery, only acting in accordance with one of the lessons they 
have of late years been taught. The blame does not rest with 
them—it rests alone with their unscrupulous teachers. With 
a dangerous irony Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues satisfied 
for a time the unnatural appetite they had created by throw- 
ing to the moba host of dockyard laborers and a sprinkling 
of a few wretched clerks. The cry is now for nobler victims, 
and not the least difficult problem which the present Govern- 
ment has to solve is how to satisfy the cravings of their too 
credulous disciples. 

The Suturday Review says: 


Princess Louise is to have a pension of £6,000 a pm 
by calculation would maintain a certain number of poor fami- 
lies. Preparations are being made for a marriage ceremony 
at Windsor Castle, which will {probably comprise a banquet 
of luxurious character. Some arithmetical Republican will 
doubtless favor us with an estimate cf the number of hungry 
children who might for the cost of this banquet have been sup- 
plied with as much weak tea and stale bread and salt butter as 
they could consume at a single sitting. Lf wedding-cards had not 
gone out of fashion the Treasurer might have propitiated the 
modern Gracchi by insisting that those of the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne should be of the plainest and 
cheapest quality. * * * The limit of the choice of husbands 
for the Queen’s daughters which has hitherto prevailed can 
hardly be politically useful, and it was at least hxely to be 
morally and socially injurious. We should have thought 
that this engagement furnished an occasion on which all 
classes and parties in the nation might join in congratulating 
the Sovereign. Speaking in a large sense, we should have 
said that it betokened a progress of Liberal ideas. It is, 
therefore, extremely disappointing to find assemblies of Eng- 
lishmen, calling themselves Liberals, endeavoring to coerce 
members of Parliament into such a mean and paltry piece of 
stinginess as would be the refusal of a dowry on the marriage 
of Princess Louise. 
Meanwhile the real workingmen have spoken out, 
From the Munchester Guardian : 


A large number of the workingmen of London—members 
of the Labor Representation League—met on Saturday night, 
and recorded a manly protest against the singularly ignoble 
agitation about the dowry of the Princess Louise. A meaner 
movement than that to which the members for Brighton have 

ledged their support was probably never brought before the 
British public. Lt is not easy to account for the attitude of 
Mr. White and Mr. Faweet. So far as we know, they have 
never proposed the overthrow of the throne; and we pre- 
sume they must be familiar with the contract between the 
Crown and Parliament by which the Civil List, as it now 
stands, came into existence. The Labor Representation 
League has unanimously condemned this outcry against the 
dowry as a“ paltry and vexatious attempt to excite unworthy 
prejudices in a matter which in its liberal and exceptional 
character commends itself to the hearty approval of the na- 
tion.” This is a protest in which, we believe, the country 
will generally join: and here for the present we must leave 
the members for Brighton and their latest economical freak. 

The Birmingham Daily Gazette says: 


The workingmen of London have given their decision upon 
the question of the dowry of the Princess Louise, and it is in 
direct opposition to the dictum of the Labor Representative 
Leaguers, who met in our Public Office to discuss this matter 
a fortnight ago. Shortly after the Moor Street meeting, we 
called attention to the fact that the metropolitan*President of 
the League had given notice of a motion,expressing approval 
of the dowry, and we now find that the loyalty displayed on 
that occasion by*the officers of the society at headquarters dis- 
tinguishes no less the entire body of metropolitan members of 
the Labor League. On Saturday night last, at the League’s 
room in Cockspur Street, London, Mr. Leatham’s motion of 
censure against those agitators who have opposed the dowry 
was enthusiastically and unanimously carried, Messrs, Allan, 
Applegarth, Howell, and Lloyd Jones speaking warmly in its 
favor. We record this fact with great pleasure, as a proof of 
what we have always believed and asserted—that the truly 
representative workmen of England are truly loyal, and that 
it is only an insignificant minority amongst them who are im- 


bued with that spirit of violent republicanism and reckless 
agitation which found vent at Moor Street, Birmingham, a 
fortnight ago. 

Some of the London Volunteers wished to join, in uniform, 
a proposed demonstration on the arrival of Favre, expected 
at the time. They were refused, and some, on persisting, 
were dismissed the service. 

The Times said : 


The right to wear an uniform does not at all depend upon 
who pays the tailor’s bill. It may be that any individual has 
the right to purchase and wear any clothes he pleases on any 
occasion ; there is no Act of Parliament, so far as we know, 

rohibiting any one of us from dressing up as a field-marshal. 

ut the volunteer, as a member of his corps, and of a military 
force legally established, wears what fis the Queen’s uniform, 
and in this capacity he is only entitled to wear it under such 
conditions as the regulations of his branch of the service per- 
mit. 


From the Morning Post : 


Military bodies have nothing to do with politics; their bu- 
siness is to fight. They are a weapon in the hands of the 
Government, and so long as they wear its uniform they must 
be amenable to its orders, and can have no option but to ovey 
them. There are occasions on which the volunteers may le- 
gitimately take official part in the public reception of the 
princes and statesmen of neighboring countries with proprie- 
ty. There are others on which their appearance would be 
most mischievous. This distinction was recognized in the 
second of the meetings to which we have alluded, which 
deplored “ the proceedings of certain persons, who, for their 
own party purposes, have been attempting to inveigle un- 
thinking volunteers into participation with them in a propos- 
ed political demonstration ;” and it passed.a resolution to the 
effect that “there is no analogy to be drawn between the 
mustering of the volunteers upon the occasions of the visits 
of the King of the Belgians, the Sultan, or of General Gari- 
baldi to this country with that of the proposed Republican 
demonstration, as neither of the countries represented by the 
former was at war with any other nation.” 


From the Volunteer Service Gazette: 


It is a most undoubted military offence, and one of a very 
grave class, for soldiers, regular or irregular, to convene or 
take part in any ons discuss the affairs of a corps, or of 
the body to which they belong. Over and over again volun- 
teers have been dismissed summarily for attending meetings 
of their corps not sanctioned by their commanding officers, 
and what is true with regard to single corps is also true of 
mixed bodies of volunteers. The men who signed the circu- 
lar convening the meeting of Saturday or Thursday, and all 
those who attended, rendered themselves liable to summa: 

dismissal, and could not have set up any plausible defence. 


The flight of Lord Lyons with the English Embassy from 
Paris when the siege was established is now declared to have 
been in accordance with the advice of M. Jules Favre; but 
the contrast, upon entering the city, between the deserted es- 
tablishment of the British Ambassador and the regularly or- 
dered legation of the United States seems to have forcibly 
struck the correspondents of the London journals. The cor- 
respondent of the Daily News entered Paris, and, after visit- 
ing Mr. Washburne, wanted to get out. His troubles are thus 
told: “I was inside Paris, but how was I to get out. It was 
clear I was no use there, quite de trop in fact. People who 
ought to know shook their heads. must first get my pass- 
port vised at the Embassy. Then I must go to the Prefecture 
of Police and get a permit, which would probably be refused, 
and then there was after all the Prussian lines to pass. 
thought it wise to have the passport vised, in case of acci- 
dents. Who could vise it? Oh, Mr. Blount, the banker, had 
just been appointed British consul. To Mr. Blount’s I went. 
A respectable man told me that was the wrong shop, I must 
xO to the Embassy and get my business done there. To the 
Embassy I went accordingly. A porter, mopping the stairs, 
was the sole representative visible of her Britannic Majesty. 
He sent me intoa room, and presently a little man in slip- 
pers arrived, who told me he had been summoned from some 
cleaning operations up-stairs, and was in a muddle. Inside 
his velveteen coat was concentrated the representation of am- 
bassador, attache, consul, and the British flag generally, in- 
cluding the lion and the unicorn. He produced the seal, and 
had to spit on the unused wad to get juice enough for the im- 

ression. With much mental perturbation, arising from thick 
ink and a defective acquaintance with the art of penmanship, 
he succeeded in achieving my skeleton credentials, and then 
said I must go to Mr. Blount and get his signature attached. 
Rather a scrappy way of getting accredited as a free-born 
British Christian, I thought, especially when I thought of the 
big house and the bigger item in the estimates. However, I 
went to Mr. Blount, who was remarkably civil for a consul, 
and owned, with ingenuous candor, to.an utter ignorance of 
his new duties. He knew enough, however, to attach his 
name in the vicinity of the imposing stamp, and then advised 
me to go to the Prefecture.” 


The same paper speaks of “the antagonism that sub- 
sists between the Crown Prince of Prussia and Count Bis- 
marck, on which some sanguine persons base their hopes of 
a future for Germany which will defeat some sinister omens 
in its past and present. Heirs apparent are, however, too 
habitually in opposition to the advisers and the policy of their 
fathers to make this divergence a very stable ground of trust. 
It might be better to rely on the concord between Count 
Bismarck and his future Sovereign. On one notable occa- 
sion, and one only, they are believed to have been in perfect 
agreement, and that was after Sedan. Unless very precise 
and seemingly authentic statements, which may one day see 
the light, made by persons of European reputation and un- 
stained character, upon first hand information, are not mere- 
ly mistakes of inference and plausible conjecture, but rest up- 
on hallucinations of the senses of sight and hearing, the 
Crown Prince and Count Bismarck joined in urging the im- 
mediate conclusion of peace after the capitulation of Sedan ; 
and of a peace which, whatever securities it might ‘have 
taken on behalf of Germany, would have left the territorial 
integrity of France unimpaired. The pious and sensitive 
King, to whom the horrors of war give anguish, was, how- 
ever, not to be persuaded. A superficial sensitiveness is of- 
ten, indeed, no index of a really humane disposition. It is 
an affair very frequently of the nerves, and not of the heart; 
and a too obtrusive and self-conscious plenty represents in 
many cases so much deducted from a sound and practical 
morality. It is the veil beneath which crooked designs and 
arrogant self-seeking hide their real character from the mind 
and temper which foster them. The military party, with the 





King at their head, carried the day, and the war, the further 


j| men to have a care, and then shouted * Go!” 
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prosecution of which was condemned alike by the statesman- 
ship of Bismarck and the conscience of the Crown Prince, 
went on.” 


DIAMOND CUTTING DIAMOND. 


Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Commons, on the 9th, de- 
livered a long speech, of which the following is the concluding 
portion :—Turning to our relations with the United States he 
complained that its public men, especially Mr. Sumner, who 
held the position of chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate, assumed an attitude towards this country 
very different to that which they observed to other Powers. 
What was the reason of this? His complaints of the conduct 
of this country during the civil war were most unfounded and 
unjust, and he thought they arose from the desire to concili- 
ate political support at the expense of this country, in the be- 
lief they should not resent them. The only course was to 
treat them with forbearance and contempt, but they were 
dangerous, inasmuch as they roused passions which it might 
be difficult to allay, and he trasted that if negotiations were to 
be resumec. the government would not lose the opportunity to 
come to a clear understanding with that of the United States ; 
and he hoped that the result of the army scheme, which was 
to be submitied to them, would be such that it would be felt 
abroad that neither the honor nor the possessions of England 
were to be attacked with impunity. And if that was the case 
they would soon hear little of repudiation, of treaty obliga- 
tions, of insults either covert or open, of allegations of de- 
cline of England’s power and influence. He then proceeded 
to warn the House that the pursuit of wealth and commerce 
was not the only duty of this generation, and denied that the 
career of England had culminated, pointing to the Indian 
mutiny and the Abyssinian expeditions as proofs of what she 
was capable of when her energy was aroused. 


—— 


SPORTING. 





WINTER SPORTS. 
Ice Boat Racing. 


An exciting contest took place on the Hudson on Sunday 
last, the ice being in magnificent condition for upwards of a 
hundred miles. The day was clear and cold, with a spank- 
ing breeze from the Northeast. The prize which the boats 
contested for was a magnificent silver wine pitcher. It is fif- 
teen inches in height, and measures twenty-one inches in 
circumference at the bowl. It was manufactured expressly 
for the association by Tiflany & Co., of New York city, ata 
cost of $200. It has been held one year without being con- 
tested for, there being no iceboating last winter. The first 
and only prize ever contested for by boats of the association 
previous to this winter was a beautiful silver service, which 
was won in 1868 by the Haze, Aaron Innis, owner. 

By the time appointed the owners of the boats drew by lot 
for position, the result being as follows: 


No. Owner. 
 seacdeaaneen | T. V. Johnston. 
2 ND ii conankanwne C. Wilkinson. 
DD  sdicontanesoevsnees i diionsononesraes John Roosevelt. 
scene aibeengunnie’ ME axarxceccoscoses J. Buckhout. 
OD ‘atiniainine i eadhns ccna ee Snowflake Commodore Booth. 
ai ctbaaen ae dahtens nt Diieakcxecatiogr ate Aaron Innis. 


All the boats were then ordered into line at once, and at 
the proper time the men on board the Ella, the first boat to 
start, sung out that they were ready, when all eyes were turn- 
ed toward that fleet craft. The judges signalled the helms- 
In a twink- 
ling she wore away before the wind, and as the fresh, cold 
northeaster struck her canvas she dashed away southware, 
with almost the rapidity of lightning. In a minute she was 
more than a mile away, and in that time all the other boats 
were following her, the News Boy being second ; and as that 
craft left the home starting point a tremendous flaw of wind 
struck her, raising her nose high in the air, when her helms- 
man lost all control of her and she whirled around like a top. 
That was bad for the man on her windward runner plank, 
for in a jiffy he found himself sliding on the ice with fearful 
velocity a hundred yards away. He was not, however, hurt 
in the least, though he was hurried from the boat like a ball 
from a cannon. fore he could stop rolling over the boat 
had regained her equillibrium and was slashing away after 
her rivals, leaving the discomfited passenger behind to enjoy 
the screams of laughter which went up on his account. Soon 
after the Zephyr got away she broke a runner, and had to 
haul out of the race. There was a general expression of re- 
gret over her misfortune, as she is considered one of the fast- 
est vessels in the fleet. The race down the river was of thg 
most exciting character. Some of the boats had three men 
in, some four, and one five. When nearing the lower stake- 
boat, the Ella, still ahead, made two short stretches looking 
for the turning point, when the Icicle, which was bearin 
down upon her with more than the speed of the wind, pass' 
her, the Snow Flake coming next, bat keeping behind the 
Ella, and the Haze fourth, while the News Boy lagged behind. 
To the surprise of many the Icicle did not turn the stake, but 
kept on down the river, apparently making straight for New 
Hamburg buoy, while the Ella rounded the stakeboat and 
headed tor home in fine style, followed by the Snow Flake, 
Haze, and News Boy. Suddenly, after ascertaining that he 
had passed the stakeboat, the helmsman of the Icicle whirled 
his vessel about and started homeward also. His boat slid up 
the river like a whirlwind, soon passing the Snow Flake 
Haze, and News Boy, and then made a dash for the Ella, bu 
did not reach her. All rushed across the line at home in the 
following order and time : 


t Time. M. 8. 
a Sevier bined sGdielcesesceosueeeseiasaseense ll o'clock A.M. 23 10 
I weiss cassaeieenay daa inns ceases Wiememendsces ll o'clock A. M. 26 42 
ae . ... llo’clock A.M, 3165 
Snow Flake Cosette?  .  . & eS 
News Boy..... acta hig Sethe aaa aia alan llo’clock A.M. 37 @ 


Coming home the Haze passed the Snow Flake and for a 
time they had a splendid race, but the Haze kept ahead. The 
owner of the latter informed me that he had no faith in his 
boat winning the race, because of the dullness of his runners. 
Coming up the Snow Flake met with an accident in the 
breaking of her rudder stock. As soon as all got out of their 
boats the judges held a meeting, when Mr. Roosevelt, of the 
Icicle, stated that he understood the boats were to turn a 
stake boat at New Hamburg buoy, which caused him to sail 
past the real stake boat off Jewell’s creek. His misunderstand- 
ing, however, was unfortunate for him, and the judges 
— the mod a V. —_ boat, the Ella, 
which gave general satisfaction. Very many supposed ex- 
traordinary time would be made, on it on Se the 
fact is considered that the boats were compelled to make 
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numerous stretches from the east to the west shore and back 
to avoid shell ice and other obstructions. In making these 
stretches it is closely estsmated that all the boats went at least 
four miles out of their way from a direct line to the stake 
boat, which made a twelve mile course. That distance was 
accomplished on the down trip in ten and a half or eleven 
minutes, the quickest time on record. Coming back the wind 
was dead ahead, consequently the matter of time could not 
be taken into consideration. On none of the tacks, however, 
did the oats consume more than a minute to a mile. When 
the winning boat came in she was welcomed with shouts and 
the blowing of steam whistles. It is not improbable that a 
race will soon take place between the Ella and Icicle. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


We are extremely gratified to note the increasing popularity 
of the concerts given by the Church Music Association, and 
the entertainment offered last Tuesday was one of unexam- 
pled success, being attended by the most refined and cultur- 
ed audience ever collected together in this city. It is impossi- 
ble to accord too much praise to the Executive Committee, 
under whose able management these concerts have obtained 
such prominence in the artistic world. Dr. James Pech, the 
conductor, also deserves the heartiest thanks for the able 
manner and for the cultured taste with which he leads the splen- 
did chorus and orchestra under his charge. The following 
was the programme: 


PB, OE ee Lindpaintner. 
PI MIU E ose od 6b: 05g deacaRonewes dhe . Beethoven. 
PART I. 

The Seasons—* Spring”... ...........--.-. 0. 20020-+-sEOyan:.. 

The Overture, exceedingly difficult, but full of the most 
rich and charming instrumentation, was played, wnder the di- 
rection of Dr. James Pech, with a vim and precision that per- 
fectly electrified the audience. The Mass, with effective 
additional instrumentation by the conductor, was also given 
with wonderful attention to every variety of light and shade, 
the Chorus singing some of the fugus passages with much 
skill {and deliberation. In the second part, old Haydn's 
music came out with rare beauty of performance. The Cho- 
rus sang its part with a lightness and vivacity, exhibiting its 
thorough drilling in every salient point of beauty and diffi- 
culty. It was curious to remark how excellently the conduc- 
tor had inspired his chorus and orchestra with the individual- 
ity of each composer—each piece throughout the programme 
being so widely different in style and character from the 


| Rabelais, and made the joy of the little gentlemen in the or- 
| chestra stalls. But to those who have only seen Offenbach’s 
| work as translated by the fat blunderers that reeled or wad- 
died over our scene under the congenial charge of Fisk and 
his kind, it is impossible to convey any idea of the exquisite 
and dangerous grace which this lovely sinner threw around 
her lyric transgressions. She had very little voice. She was 
no longer young. Her repute was as bad as it could well be. 
Yet the princes of Europe crowded the hot little theatre 
where she played, during the Summer of 1867, that matchless 
republican satire upon crowns and traditions, the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein. She was a careless creature about 
money. Every few years she would sell her jewels. Her 
caskets never remained empty long. Amid all the bad, peo- 
ple remember some good of her. When the Duke of Gra- 
mont-Caderousse died in his dissolute wretchedness in Egypt, 
he acknowledged that he owed the generous comedienne ten 
thousand dollars borrowed money. He left it to her in his 
will, and it was never paid. 


THOMAS W. ROBERTSON. 
Personal Reminiscences of the Dramatist. 


A little room in a little street in Brompton , a cosy fireside ; 
ahearty and delightful host; a charming and courteous 
hostess; half a dozen young enthusiasts in literature—boys 
in heart and babies with the pen; half a dozen pockets with 
half a dozen manuscripts in them—this is the scene I recall 
most vividly just now, for on this scene I first saw Tom 
Robertson. These were delightful days, I can assure you. 
How fresh we were, how earnest, how full of life and hope 
and energy, how very happy, and how very poor! It was a 
2reat occasion this Winter evening, in the pretty Brompton 
Glsiees We were members of a secret society. Our 
fingers were on our lips. We were plotting mischief. It is 
as well to tell the truth. Our fine old editor had called his 
“boys” together, and the conspirators were cruelly hatching 
a plot to make all London laugh and cry at the same time 
when Christmas came. In these days no one but the great 
Charles Dickens ever inflicted on the public that once welcome 
brochure known as a Christmas number; and here were half 
a dozen boy-authors banded together to launch out a literary 
life-boat which, as they fondly imagined, would glide into 
the sea amid the cheers of an appreciative public. Having 
said so much, I will proceed to put myself altogether out of 
the question. I will honestly confess that at -that time, I 
was not an ordained ltterateur. I was not one of the holy 


: F » ore in literary orders; yas only 
other. We feel convinced that a long and successful career | #!f dozen. They were all in_ literary rders; I was only 


awaits the Church Music Association. 


The Wehli matinees.—Mr. James M. Welhi gave the second 
of aseries of matinees at Booth’s theatre on Thursday last, 
and we were pleased to perceive that a large audience, com- 
posed principally of ladies, assembled on the occasion to 
greet the popular pianist. The entertainment was of a va- 
ried and pleasing description, and Mr. Wehli’s performances 
were greeted with enthusiasm. The acoustic qualities of the 
building are admirable, and we never heard a Weber Grand 
Piano to such admirable advantage. Mrs. Kempton and Miss 
Beebe were in fine voice, and Mr. Lawrence surpassed all his 
previous efforts in the popular parts of the programme allot- 
ed to his care. 

Much interest is excited in musical circles at the announce- 
ment of the debut of Miss Vienna Demorest to-night at Chick- 
ering’s new Music Hall in Fourteenth Street. This talented 
young lady enjoys in private life a most enviable reputation 
as a composer and a vocalist, and we hope that we may now 
add another bright artistic star to the galaxy of talent which 
has gained us such renown in the artistic world both at home 
and in foreign parts. The young debutante will be assisted 
by other eminent artists, and this concert, no doubt, will 


‘prove to be a most enjoyable entertainment. 


Mr. Edwin Forrest continues his engagement at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, and during the past week has appeared 
in his famous character of Richelieu. Mr. Forrest’s delinea- 
tion of the Cardinal is marked with great care and thorough 
earnestness, and his elocution is superb, so artistically is it 
toned and mellowed. He is supported by a talented compa- 
ny chief among whom we note Mr. Barton Hill, who is too 
painstaking an actor for us to spare from the metropolitan 
stages. Altogether the entertainment at this theatre is of a 
very enjoyable description, so much contrast is offered in 
the treatment of Richelien by the two great artists who are 
now appearing in that character. 


“Les Georgiennes” is announced for Monday at the Grand 
Opera House, and a great success is anticipated. 

Mr. Edward Eddy, an actor of great popularity, is now 
filling a brief engagement at Wood’s Museum. His engage- 
ment began on Monday last in “ Monte Christo”, a drama in 
which this artist has achieved a well-merited repute. The 
play is not one of great excellence, but it is far in advance of 
many more pretentious productions, as it is admirably suited 
for picturesque scenic effects. The piece is very handsomely 
put on the stage, and Mr. Eddy is ably supported by a good 
company headed by that excellent actress Miss Henrietta 
Irving. The public have shown a due appreciation of the 
taste and skill with which “ Monte Christo” has been pro- 
duced, as the piece has been witnessed nightly by crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences. 


A contemporary offers the following remarks on the death 
of the Queen of the Opera Bouffe : 


The demi-monde of Paris has lost its acknowledged queen, 
and the ingenuous youth of America who hoped to see one 
day the perfection of French opera bouffe in New York must 

tpone for a long time the fulfillment of that aspiration. 
eckoass Schneider is dead. The detestable modern school 
of light and frothy licentiousness which hasspread overevery 
stage in the civilized world owes most of its acceptation to 
the e and beauty of this wayward woman who gave the 
fashion to Paris, and thence to the universe. She was noted 
as a piquante actress and a pretty woman for several years be- 
fore Ottenbach leaped into fame with his opera of “ Orphee” 
at the Bouffes, and his second great success, “La Belle 
Helene,” was written for the blonde beauty of the Varieties. 
Never did composer and actress so aid each other. She took 
the witty libretto of Meilhac and Halevy, and the sparkling 
score of Offenbach, and infused both with the indefinable 
enchantment of her own delicate and refined immodesty, and 
made the new play the delight and the scandal of the stage. 
It was hard to say wherein lay the impropriety that marked 
and flavored her whole performance. A movement of the 
graceful hands, a provocative smile, a flutter of the classic 
robes, turned the most innocent couplets into the echoes of 


studying for the priesthood. They were all priests and 
deacons; I was only an acolyte, a candle-lighter, a sweeper- 
out of the sanctuary. The half-dozen were, by virtue of 
their office, allowed to officiate. I could only read the lessons; 
and [remember distinctly with what a beating heart anda trem- 
bling voice I obeyed our host’scommands, and read aloud the 
contribution of one of the half-dozen, who came in too late 
to say his office. The great Christmas number of the Half 
a Dozen Walking-sticks was,1I honestly believe, the best 
Christmas number, as _ regards originality and promise, which 
has been produced these dozen years. The public might 
have bought it fora penny; but the public was a fool, and 
did nothing of the kind. So much the worse for the public. 
It was a great privilege. I can assure you, to be allowed to 
assist at such a ceremony. Here were half a dozen authors 
gathered round their editor's fireside, in Brompton, all ready 
with their contributions to the great Christmas number of the 
Half a dozen Walking-sticks, and are all so proud of their 
work, so fresh, and so unconventional, as to obey the editor's 
summons, and assist ata private and “ mutual admiration’ 
reading, before the treasured manuscripts were handed over 
to the faithful printer. 

Every man of that celebrated half dozen has, since that 
time, become famous. The names of all, then unknown, are 
now perfectly well known to the public. The editor is alive 
and well, as brave and true-hearted as ever. I had the plea- 
sure of dining with him last week at a public dinner; and, 
just to show that the seed sown by him has borne good fruit, 
he replied, in a capital speech—in a literary company of 
eighty men—to the toast of “ Literature.” Another is one of 
the best literary critics on the Press—a writer of rare culture ; 
and he, certainly, sent in the most valuable walking-stick to 
the Brompton collection. Two more are dramatic authors of 
undoubted popularity, who now make pounds with far greater 
ease than they then made pence. A fifth—dear fellow !— 
very lately one of the most vigorous leader-writers on the 
Press, a poet, a novelist, an honest gentleman, and a brave 
heart, lies under the grass in the quiet littke cemetery near 
Nice ; and the sixth, one whose name has, for the last half 
dozen years, been in every one’s mouth, is lying dead, uni- 
versally loved, and deeply regretted. I will speak now only 
of the last one. Itis of "Tom Robertson I would speak—that 
dear old friend of’ ours, who has more than fulfilled the 
promise of that evening in Brompton, when he read out, with 
delightful pathos, a story which brought tears into all our 
eyes. 

I never shall forget that evening. I never shall forget the 
refreshing purity of that tender love story, or the manl 
earnestness of the author who read to us the kind of wor 
which convinced us all then that he would make his mark. 
It was a theatrical story. All Tom Robertson’s best stories 
were theatrical. All his best ancedotes were theatrical. I 
think this was a model of a short story. It was one of his 
little plays, told in a different fashion. It was bright, and 
witty, and tender, and true; and there was just one passage 
descriptive of the little treasured baby-shoes, kept asa relie 
of a dead child, which rings in my ears as 1 write, now that 
ten years and more have passed away. Yes! Tom Robertson 
made his mark. He made it after years and years of toil, and 
vexation, and disappointment, and desperate struggle with 
the world; and he made it with just the same power, the 
same refinement, the same originality, which were shown in 
that first story read to us in the Brompton lodgings. Just as 
he affected us that night, just as he surprised us with the 
truth of his tale, he has since then affected and surprised the 
public. There was something in him, and we knew it. We 
talked him over afterward, and we owned there was some- 
thing in him. When he got his chance the public agreed with 
us 


There was never a man so little spoiled by success as Tom 
Robertson. He never forgot those who assisted him in those 
early days. He paid back kindness with kindness. When 
he had been helped, he helped in turn. It pleased him to fancy he 
wasa cynic. Being a’clever man, and knowing he wasclever, he 
was apt to inveight against more successful men, with less 
brains than*himself. But he administered his punishment with 
a smiling face. He uttered his bitterest sentiments ina 
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[ awry of laughter; and,I will honestly own that I never 
| heard him sneer spitefully at a living soul. Just as we are 
| apt to condemn in others the very faults which we feel we 
| possess. Tom Robertson chaffed, unmercifully, his dearest 
aspirations. He jeered at the aristocracy, when he was at 
heart an aristocrat. His aspiration were noble, and he would 
like to have been borna nobleman. He ridiculed officers; 
but we all know, by his writings, how he adored a red coat. 
He was made of magnificent stuff, and it was only discipline 
that he wanted—the very discipline which a man, situated as 
he was, could acquire. Out of a queer perverseness, some- 
times he said — the things which he ought not to have 
said; but he only surprised those who knew nothing whatever 
of the man. e so bubbled over with life, and spirit, and 
recklessness, that he occasionally allowed his horses to run 
away with him. But it was all on the surface ; it was all for 
the sake of raising a laugh for saying smart things. I never 
knew a man less mean, or who, to those who knew him, 
possessed so fine a character.—London Figaro. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 
The London Globe learns that the Marquis of Normanby 


is appointed Governor of Queensland, in the place of Colonel 
Blackal deceased. 


Why isa grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmaster’s 
cane ?—Because it hurts the pupil. 


Some of the fair sex have hearts as brittle as glass. He that 
would make an impression must use diamonds. 


A puzzling question is about to be debated by the Chicago 
bar. It is,“ What may a lawyer do for money?” 


A colored lady, boasting the other day of the progress 
made by her son in arithmetic, exultingly said, “ He is in the 
mortification table.” 


A Clerical Error.—Too long a sermon. 


Music.—Fulsetto singing is not punishable with penal 
servitude. But itis very much like uttering forged notes. — 
Punch. 


Not so Shady.—An_ old lady, whose son was about to 
proceed to the Black Sea, among other parting admonitions, 
gave him strict injunctions not to bathe in that sea, for she did 
not want to see him come home a “ blackamore.” 


A Few More Curiosities Dug Up.—A pickle from the jar on 
which the door stood. The knife which the man cut sticks 
with when the constable was after him. Biography of the 
man who was killed by the fall of a shadow. The crust of a 
magpie. A rafter from the roof of the mouth. 


wise men and women of the East were assembled to welcome 
her in a certain house not many miles from Boston. One of 
these Magi, on approaching this’ star, was so bewildered by 
the unlooked-for presentation of her ear-trumpet as the only 
mode of access, that he horrified himself by the utterance of a 
most malapropos speech. “ Madam,” said he, “have you 
observed how charmingly our birds sing?” 


It has been said that every man has at least one good point 
in his character. A gentleman, travelling on Sunday, was 
obliged to stop to have one of the shoes of his horse replaced. 
The farrier was just going to church, but suggested to the 
traveller that Jem Harrison might be found at home at the 
next forge. This proved to be true; and the rustic who had 
led the gentleman's horse to the spot, exclaimed, “ Well, I 
must say that for Jem, for it is the only good point about him ; 
he do never go to church.” : 


It is somewhat curious to watch the transmutations of the 
names of English statesmen after they have passed through a 
German and a French translation. Thus the Paris news from 
London lately said that Mr. Hackington (the Marquis of 
Hartington) is made Irish Secretary, and that Mr. Floresko 
(Fortescue) is Minister of Commerce. 


There is an amusing story told by the Pioneer of India as 
current just now in Chumba. Rajah Gopal Sing, it is said, 
anxious to know whether he really was as much detested. as 
people pretended, determined to inquire at the fountain-head, 
a.e., of the most popular Davee, or idol, in the state. The idol, 
by the mouth of one of its ehelas, pronounced that it was a sad 
fact, and, moreover, Gopal Sing’s raj would not continue two 
months jonger. With a fine sense of justice, Gopal Sing in all 
his indignation allowed the audacious chela to go scatheless, 
considering him merely as the innocent medium of the insolent 
oracle. But upon the idol itself he took sharp revenge by the 
infliction of a sound flogging. 


M. Rene de Pont-Jest, a contributor to the Figare, and the 
author of a pamphlet on the “Movements of the French 
Fleet in the Baltic and North Sea,” has started a weekly jour- 
nal (something in the shape of Rochefort’s Lanterne) under 
the title of Za Fronde. 


The Prophet asks, What is man? From a very materialistic 
point of view, an American paper says that, taking the average, 
at fifty years of age a man has slept 6,000 days, worked 6,500 
days, walked 800 days, amused himself 4,000 days, was eating 
1500 days, and was sick 500 days. In this time he has eaten 
79,000 pounds of bread, 16,000 pounds of meat, 4,000 pounds of 
vegetables, eggs, and fish ; and drunk 7,000 gallons of liquid— 
namely, water, coffee, tea, beer, wine, &c.—altogether. This 
would make a respectable Jake of 300 feet surface and three 
feet deep, on which a small steamboat could float comfortably. 
Few men of fifty, probably, have looked upon themselves in 
this light before. 





ee eee 
THE LUGUBRIOUS CLOWN. 


I thought I had the mind mankind to school, 
Among the wise I hoped to shine, a star ; 
Whereas it is my lot to play the fool, 
And holloa “How dye do?” and “ Here we are” 


Ay! “How d’ye do?’ That is not much to say, 
‘Regarded with a superficial view, 

For every fool knows how he does to-day ; 
But how d’ye do to-morrow ? tell me, you. 


And “ Here we are!” Yes, here, indeed are we: 
But we were not here once. Where were we then? 
here else, when we are not here, shall we be ? 
Shall we, next year, cry “ Here we are again !” 


—Punch. 





When Harriet Martineau visited America, «a number of the 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Srreet, Frrpay P. M., Feb. 24, 1871. 

There is a feeling of dissatisfaction in business circles, at 
the apathy shown in Congress towards any measure intro- 
duced to alleviate the fiscal burdens by which commerce is 
now 60 seriously hampered. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
has evinced special aptitude for the arduous and intricate 
affairs entrusted to his care, but while we earnestly uphold his 
theory that the finances of the nation ean only be placed on a 
sound basis by an efficient system of taxation, we believe that 
many obnoxious burdens could be removed without the 
revenue falling beneath the amount required for the Fedoral 
expenditure. We object also to a heavy surplus in the Na- 
tional Treasury on other grounds, as it engenders a spirit of 
prodigal expenditure on the part of our lawgivers which ought 
to be checked if we wish to restore health and vigor to com- 
merce and industry. 

We are pleased to hear that there is every prospect of the 
new loan meeting with a favorable reception, and we believe 
that the choice of the influential agents appointed to take 
charge of the commission in the London market will in a 
great measure conduce to the success of this financial under- 
taking. 

The loan market is amply supplied at rates varying from 3 
to 5 per cent., with a tendency towards still lower quotations, 
Commercial paper is quoted at 6 @7 per cent. on | est names. 
The difficulty experienced in placing money on call at favora- 
able terms, has led to increased investments in public funds 
and tke more popular railway bonds. ‘The supply of Govern- 
ments now offering is gradually diwinishing, and an advance 
in present quotations may be anticipated, The following is 
the closing rates compared with those of last week. 


Feb. 17. Feb. 24. 

U. S. 6's, 1881, ex-cpn....... . 137%a@114 1144 @ 1145, 
U. 8. 5-20°s, 1862, epn . 111%, 1114 1124,@I11255 
J. §. 5-20°s, 1864, cpn .. 10%,@111 1117,@112 
U. S. 5-20'«, 1865, cpn.......... VL @UM, = 11120112 
U.S. 5-20's, 1865, new epn 1097110 110% 1107, 
U.S. 5-20's, 1867, cpn . 1097, 0110 110% @110%, 
U.S. 5-20°s, 1868, epn. 110% 1105» 111%,@I111s 
U.S. 10-40°s, epn. 110% @1105, 11, @11ly 
U. 8. Currency 68 aise 1124@113 1134 @1133, 


The premium on Gold shows a slight advance since last 
week, but the business continues on a very restricted scale. 
The award of one million from the Treasury was made at 111.22 
@111.30. The price is now 111}@111{. Foreign exchange 
remains at about last week's quotations, namely 1094@% for 
prime sixty days’ bills on Londgn. ‘The transactions are rot 
of a very important character. : 

The Railway aud Miscellaneous share market has shown 
more activity during the past week, the chief feiture being in 
Pacific Mail and Western Union Telegraph. ‘the dealings in 
the latter securities have been on a very extended scale, and 
have led to an advance to 504, which, however, is not quite 
retained, although confident operators predict a still further 
advance in view of the powerful clique who are said to con- 
trol its management. ‘The whole market shows increased ani- 
mation with a tendency to stronger quotations. ‘The follow- 
ing are the last rates compared with those of the preceding 
week. 


LBION. 
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that real estate shall be assessed at its full value, while gener- 
al taxes on personal property shall be abolished. Other fea- 
tures are, that indebtedness shall no longer be exempt from 
taxation in any system of taxing personal property, and that 
the multiplication of oaths and the taxation of mortgages upon 
landed property shall be abandoned. 


Among the great Insurance corporations of the United 
States none hasa fairer record, nor enjoys a more enviable 
reputation, than the New York Life Insurance Company, 
whose T'wenty-Sixth Annual Report is to be found in another 
column of this paper. The assets now amount to $15,878,- 
517 70, showing an increase of nearly three millions in the 
year. For 1870 the income was $5,569,716 39; death pay- 
ments, $1,278,863 12; dividends to policyholders, $1,058, - 
929 41. An undivided surplus of $1,152,403 O4 is now appli- 
cable as dividend in reduction of the premium payable this 
year, which will immediately lighten the burden of every 
policyholder. This Company has recently opened an agency 
in London, and we have no doubt but that they will succeed 
in this new phase of our international relations, 


Of the Steamship Subsidies now before Cungress, there is 
nove more deserving of earnest support than that of the Paci- 
tic Mail Company. The affairs of this corporation are under 
most efficient management, and we have no doubt but that 
the commerce of the Pacific States will be highly benefitted 
by the active measures about to be inaugurated to extend our 
relations with China and Japan. The Company intend also 
calling at Kingston, Jamaica, and this fact will make the se- 
curities of the line better known on the London Exchange, as 
it will place New York in more intimate connection with the 
British West Indies. 


The National Trust Company have removed to their magni- 
ficent new quarters, at the corner of Warren Street and Broad- 
way. The business of this corporation must have been con- 
ducted with infinite tact and skill, in order to gain the popu 

lar position in which the National Trust Company is now held 
among the commercial and financial classes of the city. 


The Burean of Statistics furnishes us with a slip containing 
an account of the Imports and Exports of the United States 
during eleven months, ending with November, 1870. During 
that period the Imports amounted to $425,676,524, and the 
Exports (including $28,821,895 re-exports) to $437,156,910. 
The Imports thus exceeded the Exports by only $15,519,414, 
while for the corresponding period of 1869, the excess of Im- 
ports was $84,099,019. | Making due allowance for the differ- 
ence in the warehouse account, the true adverse balance in 
1870 is $15,910,606, showing an improvement over the same 
period of 1869 of $59,654,994. Of the total Imports for the 
eleven months ended November 13 1870, $428,455,.688 con- 
sisted of merchandise, and $24,220,636 gold and silver. Of 
the merchandise, $408,864,581 was dutiable, and $19,491,107 
free of duty. Of the total Domestic Exports, $344,616,762 
was merchandise, and $63,718,253 specie and bullion. The 
value of the foreign commodities remaining in warehouse 
Nov. 30, 1870, was $51,382,211, against $47,279,572 on Nov. 
30, 1869. Of the total $875,181,499 of Imports and Exports, 
334 per cent. only were carried by shipping under the Ameri- 


can flag. 


The Province of Ontario has voted $30,000 to encourage 
immigration, and $20,000 to build houses and clear from three 
to five acres of land on a number of free grant lots. The pro- 
position is intended more particularly to meet the require- 
ments of new settlers who may have $200 or #300, and be 
willing to pay a moderate sum, cash down, in order to obtain 
itmmediate shelter for their families, and secure a crop of 
potatoes and other vegetables. 


Tae Trave anv Navication Returns for the year ending 
une, 1870, were laid before Parliament at Ottawa, Ontario, 
February 18. The papers show an increase over the previous 
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low vessels of greater draught of water to come to Montreal. 
The trade of Canada is growing to such dimensions that more 
steamers are watted, and it is urged that they can aud will be 
built without Government aid. The Toronto Leader discusses 
this subject, and says that the subsidy to the Montreal com. 
pany can no longer be continued except to greatly enricha 
few private individuals at the public expense, and to fasten a 
monopoly upon the whole community. It adds: ‘“‘If any 
further evidence is required than that afforded by the condi- 
tion of the Allan Company of the truth of the assertion that 
a continuation of the subsidy would be a great public wrong, 
it is to be had in the unquestioned success of the Inman Com- 
pany against the greatest odds that a competing corporatio 

ever had to contend.” . 


Prorits or Marine Insurance.—The marine insurance 
business could not be called unprofitable last year. he 
United Stutes Insurance Gazette publishes the anuual state- 
ment of nine companies for 1870. ‘These are the Atlantic, 
Mutual, Mercantile Mutual, Great Western, Orient Mutual, 
Pacitic Mutual, Sun Mutual, Commercial Mutual, New York 
Mutnal, and tbe Union Mutnal, the combined net profits of 
which were $2,847,141,02. The highest on the list is the At- 
lantic, and the lowest the Union, the former netting $1.654,- 
000,99, and the latter $59,029,90. The average was $316.- 
349. 


Sure Scurriinc.—At the annual meeting of the Maritime 
Insurance Company, held in Liverpool, the position and pros- 
pects of the company were reported upon very favorably. A 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was declared. 
Mr. Marshall, of Preston, referring to the continued increase 
of lossss sustained by underwriters and marine insurance 
companies, said they unfortuuately had at times to deal with 
men who were regardless of the obligations belonging to them 
as insurers, and the grand old principles of uprightness aud in- 
tegrity, which wherefar superior to ** commissivu.” ‘These das- 
tardly cowards, without the courage of the burglar prowled about 
the docks of Liverpool and London, and haunted places of 
commerial resort, ever on thelook out for some erazy old 
craft which they might vamp up, load up to the seuppers, 
insure, and then send off to some distant port in the Pacitic, 
in charge of a captain of high character, and great experience 
in the Baltic trade. Unless measures were adopted to yet rid 
of the practices of such men we should go down to posterity 
as acomumuunity of scuttlers and wreckers.— Louden Tonee. 


Tue Nortuern Pactric Rattroan, which Messrs. Jay Cooke 
and Co. are now forwarding with all the weight of their tre- 
mendous influence and patronage, is designed to run from 
Lake Superior to the Pacitic at Puget’s Sound, and will be a 
rival or competitor of the ronte now in operation. It will 
have, doubtless, some advantages, such as a shorter line, far 
less engineering difficulties, no tunnels, but one high ridge to 
cross, and that far below the corresponding level on the other 
road. ‘The whole interior and western end of the route are 
comparatively free from snow, and the soil through which it 
passes is relatively far more fertile. It has an enormous graut 
of government lands such as never before have been given 
to any corporation. The territory thus conveyed to it is 
larger than the whole of New England, with New Jersey, 
Long Island, Delaware, and the whole of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland thrown in to the comparison. On the other hand it 
has no subsidy of bounds, and must raise all the means it ex- 
pends out of its stockholders and by a mortgage of its pro- 
perty and franchise. This land-grant security, if it should be 
held and duly applied under favorable conditions, would be 
more reliable than almost any cther as a basis for railroad 
construction ‘This landed security, like that upon which 
the Ilhnois Central mainly relied, is more likely to be 
appreciated abroad than in this country. 


Enze Rattway.—The Stock Exchange has been officially no- 
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treaty, having as a general rule been larger exporters to 


of Bonds, the company did wisely in deciding, after thoughtful 
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In the Pacific mortgages, the dealings continue large. Cen- 
tral bonds rose to 95, and Union firsts are steady at 824. 
On!y a few sales are reported of the Land Grants, but Incomes 
are stronger on approch of the March interest. 


The new Dry Goods Bank will open on the 15th of March, 
at 336 Broadway. Mr. Charles E. Bogert, now assistant cash- 
ier of the Central National, has been appointed cashier of the 
new institution. 


Finance and diplomacy are very intimately c: nnected with 


the British North American provinces, while Canada has, 
since the abrogation of the treaty, imported less from the 
United States and exported to that country considerably 
more. The value of foreign goods passing through the 
United States in 1869-70, under bonds to Canadian impor- 
ters, as direct consignees, was $11,593,495 ‘This amount, 
which is little more than one-fifth of our importations from 
sea, and about one-seventh of our gross importations, re- 
presents goods in transitu, through the neighboring country, 
to posts in Ontario and Quebec, from which alone returns up- 


deliberation, to use their resources in completing and opening 
their road to the public as speedily as possible, instead of 
slackening their efforts in order to pay the interest, when the 
State was in duty bound to do so according to the Act wherein 
she is authorised to endorse the Bonds of the company, and 
when, as I have shown, she could have done so and saved her 
own credit, now seriously impaired by this appearauce of re- 
pudiation, and the companies as well, without the expendi- 
ture of a dollar in money, and with ample securities which 








each other. As soon as it became known that t) » British and | this point have been received. The maritime provinces, eat pm Roa iy ag * nel eye bbe = _ 
7} American Governments had agreed to snbmit th: ir differences | having ports of their own open all the year, do not neces- terfere with iio weed, 8 ‘ 
; to a Joint Commission, the funds of both countries felt the | Satily require the intervention of American seaports to 
Ri impulse imparted by that event. Consols stiffened, and the | Caty on their foreign trade in _winter, and hence the re- | - = —— 
i more impressionable mass of American bonds went up about turns in question may be considered in great measure, if| A New Appition To our NationaL Bit or Fart.—The committee E 
p : one per cent. in London, where the best class of them are not wholly, inapplicable to their cirennmstances. The volue | of ladies appointed by the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, 
ih now at or a little over par. In the home market, for the first of the goods actually purchased in bond in the United among whom wax an eminent medical graduate and the wife of the 


j time, they were sold at about par and accrued interest. States for Canadian merkets during the same period was | Secretary of the Institute, state in their report that a package of SEA 
nearly $3,000,000, showing an aggreyate amount of transit Moss Farms, costing twenty-five cents, will produce, when combined 


trade throngh that country to the importers in Canada exceed- 
| a packet of corn starch, maizena or farina, costing sixteen cents, will 


ing $14,500,000, 
| only produce, with a like quantity of milk, from four to six quarts, 


Favorable advices are said to have been received by the 
Treasury Department from Europe concerning the prospects 
of funding the five-twenties into the new bonds. Messrs. Jay 
Cooke, M'Culloch and Co., and Morton, Rose and Co., of 


| with milk, in due proportion, full sixteen quarts of blanc mange, while 


Tae Avian Linr.—-A subsidy is given in Canada to the) 


London, have accepted agencies for the loan. 

The report of the Commissioners of State and local taxation, 
from the pen of Mr. David A. Wells, recommends several im- 
portant measures of reform, the most important of which is 


Allan line of steamers, and alr-:dy there is o clamor for its 
withdrawal. At the san time, it is asked that the channel 


these claims, it is urged, are in the interest of the country. 
The former would abolish a monopoly. The latter would al- 





of Lake St. Peter, below Montreal, be deepened. Both of 


thus showing that the new food staple ix actually worth, as a means of 
nourishment, about One Hundred and Fifty Per Cent. More than the 
heretofore-poplar preparations from maize and grain. It ix slso stated 
that it has none of the heating properties of ordinary farinaceous food, 
and is digested and assimilated with wonderful rapidity. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, t 
Wasarneton, February 4, 1871. § 


UBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
books will be opened on the sixth day of March 
next, in this country and Europe, for subscriptions to 
the National Loan, under the Act approved July 14. 
1870, entitled *‘An Act to authorise the Refunding of 
the National Debt,’ and the Act in amendment there- 
of, approved January 20, 1871. 

The places at which subscriptions may be made, and 
the names of the authorized Agents of the Govern- 
ment, will be announced hereafter. The proposed 
loan comprises three classes of Bonds, namely : 

First! Bonds to the amount of five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum. 

Third. Bonds to the amount ‘of seven hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscribers to the Loan will have preference in the 
following order, namely : 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts of each class of 
bonds. 

Second. Subscribers for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent. and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five 
per cent. 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent. bonds. 

When a subscription is made the subscriber will be 
required to deposit two per cent. of the amount there- 
of, to be accounted for by the Government when the 
bonds are delivered; and payment may be mude cither 
in coin or in bonds of the United States known as 
FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, at their par value. The coin re- 
ceived in payment will be applied to the redemption 
of five-twenty bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or issned with coupons, 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will 
be payable in the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated 
Depository of the Government. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 


Free from all Taxes, 


Anthorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur. 
pose. All of a high order and first-clase Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 650,000 


GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loane. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


N.B.—Firet-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this Honse for 
many years. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Conpone bo ht and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 

Banking Houses. 
tS” Collections receive especial cure. 
NEw YORK CoRRESPONDENTS: 


Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, J. M. Welth & Arents. 


ALBION. 





OCEAN § STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. | 


The British and N. A. R.M. Steamships. | 


Between New York and Liverpool. | 








Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying stecrage. 
First Cabin, $13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris.....................$145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ...&80 00 Gold. Steerage.#30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Xutwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnv. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Pay able in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


First CABIN $75 | STEERAGE , . B30 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London.. 35 
Do to Paris % Do to Paris 


38 
e Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUBSDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CABIN. STEERAGE. 


Payable in Gold. Payable in C sented 
Liverpool. : -- Liverpool. $ 
Halifax : Halifax. . : Sone 


Tickets sold to and Pty England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
"NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Spain....(Now Building.) Ene Lanp . 8,450 tons. 
Eoerprt.... Do ERIN... — 
HOLLAND....... PY 800 tons. HELveETIA. .... 3,315 
ITaALy -.. 4,000 PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  ** 
FRANCE........3,512 VIRGINIA... ....2,876 
THE QUEEN....3,517 * DENMARK... ...3,117 


One of the above First Class [ron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
Cabin. . $75 and $65 C urrency 
prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 30 - 
Stee rage, to iverpool 
oa from Liverpool, ‘Queenstow n, 
ilasgow, and Londonderry "p32 * 


For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEERLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGULAR SAiLinG PACKETS WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and U pwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 


From ny No. 46 North River. WEDNESDAY 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. Feb. 22, at 8.00 A.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. March 1, at 12.30 P.M 
NEBRASKA. ...Capt. Guard March 4, at 3.00 P.M. 


WYOMING "Capt. Whineray. March 8, at 3.00 P.M 

MANHATTAN. Capt. Forsyth... March 15, at 1.00 P.M" 

IDAHO....... Capt. Price March 22, at 3.00 PM_ 
€ “abin Passage .. (Gold). $80. 
Steerage. . (Currency). $50. 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


- STONINGTON LINE. 

For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Capt. Wa. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hutn 
From Pier 33, root or Jay St., Nortu River, At 4 
P.M., Dairy. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 

"Lines. 


Tickets sold and State-roome secured at No, 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd’s 
Express ice, No. 944 Broadway. 

reight always as low as any other line. 


D. 8. BABCOCK, President, 








Stonington Steamboat Co, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED..... ... 1808. | 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
‘eatin LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
. M. AncuiBap, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 
Ricuarp Invin, of Tichard Irvin & Co. 


Davip SsLcomon, No. 11 West 38th Street 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





E 








Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
Royal Insurance Comp’y 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


OFFICE, 


No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital, 
£2,000,000 Sterling, or - - - - - - $10,000,000 
Paid up capital and surplus, - - - - $4,535,000 


B. A. McDONALD, Agent. 


TARRANTS 


FERVESCENT 








SELTZ ER ApERIENT 


When people are out of health they want to know, 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will Tavigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 
TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts wna d on the bowels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the anima 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The HE ous tor 
TL W “ANT TO KNOW 
what will jm and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 
TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 
THEY WANT TO. KNOW 
if there is any Ps amgge nena under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that PARRANT'S Er. 
FPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is a potent nervine as 
well as an alterative and cathartic. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





“CHICAGO BANKERS. 
A. Cc. «& Oo. I. , Badger. 





Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. C. ALLEN, 
513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
H ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $224. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. © ee Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presmpent: The Very 
Rey. L. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


ve” For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
dere Canada West. 


] ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
4 class cy & Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply ‘to 297 Bowery, N. Y. 








MERCHANT TAILORS. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


MERCANTILE CARDS. 


Cc. T. Raynolds & Co., 


orters, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PAINTS. OILS, VARNISHES, COLORS, WHITE 
LEADS and ZINCS. 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 














AUDLEY w. GAZZAM, 
SOLICITOR IN BANKRUPTCY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 








BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, 

New-York, 
for any publication contained in the following list. 
Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 
any News Agent in the United States. 

N. B.—No allowance cun possibly be made for any 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
every precaution will be taken to insure their safe de 
livery. 
LONDON WEEKLIES. 

Subscription 


er Year. 

All the Year Round (Dickens)... .. £6 00 
Anglo-American Times ane ..12 00 
Army and Navy Gazette : ...15 00 
Athemeum ‘ .. 900 
Bells’ Life in London, Semi- weekly. +s 10 00 
Builder 12 00 
Bullionist... : ates 15 00 
Cassell’s Magazine. ERE e .. 400 
Chamber's Journal, Weekly IRA. <. icsiccns . 500 
Court Circular........... Ser p 14 00 
Court Journal. : 14 00 
Daily News. last date each week ree 5 00 
Daily .- ataiaed last eaainh a. ee 5 00 
Dispatch. ‘ ; 400 
Economist. ete Deets a 
Engineer +7 backs sane ....15 00 
Engineering......... ee y ; 15 00 
Era 14 00 
Event Mail, Semi- weekly each date. 20 00 

ery Week... ae 
| sen! Rat See heMatitkinudeiks ; a a 9 00 
a" Herald Sexes : ake . 300 
Field ; are Sanen 15 00 
Fun. 400 
Graphic (The) lustrated..... o> sence 
Tilustrated London News..... ee 14 00 
Sporting News......... . Pee 
Tilustrated Times.............. F ; ¥ 00 
Judy A Bae adn aance 
Lady's Own Paper... oa sie , ee 
Land and W ; +15 00 
Lloyd’ a Weekly. New paper. . 400 
London Journal... .. ae . 400 
London Reader. ee FR 400 
Mark Lane Express... 15 00 
Medical Times 15 00 
Mining Journal. 400 
Money Market Review. 15 00 


Musical World 

Mueical Standard. 

Nature... 

Naval and Military Ganette. 
News of the World... 

Notes and ¢ po. - 

Once a Wee 

— is aero lela 
Orches' ; 
— The) ( ‘olored Picturee) 


oe: 
we 


aren 
22332 


3 


aStsascoat 
3232 


Pail Mail Budget beriene ante eat 
Punch. — 


S2 


. — 
= 
335 


Public Opinion... - 700 
Penny Tilustrated Paper. 100 
Penny Miscellany. . 4 00 
—. pay 15 00 
nolds’ New paper 408 
Saturday Review.............. 15 00 
Spectator 15 00 
Sporting Life ‘(Semi-w eekly) each. 8 00 
Sunday Timer...... . &OO 
Sporting Gazette. 800 
Sportsman (4 times a week) each............... 15 00 
The Times Daily (of latest date)........ 10 00 
United Service Gazette... , 15 00 
Vanity Fair (colored plates) 15 00 
Weekly Times. ... ae 40 
Wilmer & Smith's European Mail. 900 
Will o° the Wisp. iobtaia 800 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH WEEKLY 


PAPERS. 

Liverpool Mercury aired 8 00 
Journal : 8 00 
Manchester Times , 7 800 
Glasgow Herald. : ; 12 00 
“Mail : 80 
Edinburgh Scotsman = oss oe 
Dublin Nation , : 12 00 
“Freeman oa , ...13 00 

. frichman. .. P 12 00 
Belfast News........+.. aoe R Re .. 12: 00 

ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 

Soieey: sae deans oa itaechaebes ‘ 300 
Army L ? : SNe t heat 10 0 
Argony (The) estes aca hate a Aas - 400 
é : 15 00 

ArtJournal. 15 00 
Artisan. . 700 
Atheneum, (monthly parts) 900 
Aunt Judy's Magazine .400 
Baily’* Mag. 4 myests and Pastimes. 10 00 
Beau Monde, : : 3 6 00 
Belle Asse amie e 700 

Belgravia, conducted by M. E. Brandon, with ex- 

tra Christmas No 6 50 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. ‘ 18 00 
Bookseller. .2.. 4.00 
Boosey'’s Musical Cabinet . 700 
Boy’sJournal....... } 400 
re ; 12 00 
Cassell’ Magazine ; ; : re 
Chambers’ Journal... . : 4100 
Chambers’ Mise ellany. ‘ ah 
Chappells’ Musical Magazine . To 
Cheering Words.... Bn 
Chemist and Druggists (The) ; RIN 
Choral Harmony a 
English Society : > ee 700 
Fraser’® Magazine. . F 18 00 
Good Words. . R . 300 
Good Words for the Young ... 800 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine 700 
Illustrated Magazine . 700 
Illustrated Travels . 700 
Ladies’ Companion . 700 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion 70 
Ladies’ Treasury, and Treasury of L iterature. 600 
Le Follet 10 0 
Leisure Hour. 400 
London Journal. . 400 
DN sos nc dvs tnvendoed cae%ess .. 400 
London Society. . 700 
Macmillian’s Magazine 600 
Magazine for the Young * ; 150 
Punch, (Monthly parts) . . 70 
Sporting Magazine (Old)... ...18 00 
St. James 's Magazine. . Fs cate naw oe Oe 
St. Paul’s Magazine ree vencee ae 
The vatrical an Musical Review....... pee . 50 
Tinsley’s Magazine....... 5 00 


Trubner’s American and Oriental Lite rary Record 4 00 
Victoria Magazine. > RESET RR EERE 5 OO 
Young Eng! shwoman.. jae . 4-00 


QUARTERLY. REVIEWS, ETC. 


British Quarterly Review...... 
Dublin Review 




















a ee 
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~ Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


OF 
The New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


JAN. 1, 1871. 


Amount of Net Cash As- 


sets, Jan. 1, 1870. $13,025,561 23 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount received for pre- 
miumsand annuities... . ’ ene w 
Amount of interest receive 
and accrued, including pre- 


mium on gold, etc......... 816,489 49—6,569,716 39 


$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death, $1,283,863 12 
Less receive 
from reinsur- 
@ROS......0-5- 5,000 00$1,278,863 12 
Purchased policies........ 521,603 65 
Life annuities and reinsur- 
i co tule te biee taees 28,401 25 
Dividends to policy-holders. 1,058,929 41 
Commissions, brokerages, 
and agency capenaee 665,114 68 
Advertising an sicians’ 
6 
Taxes, oties and pu expen 
s, salaries, printing, re ; 
pH annoy . 267,788 96— 3,919,178 68 
$15,676,097 96 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in bank and in : 
Trust Company... ... $1,217,981 13 
Invested in United States 


stocks (market value, $2,- 
416,227 50,) cost........... 2,261,037 49 
Invested in New-York City 
bank stock (market value, 
(eR 
Investéd in New-York State 
and other stecks (market 
value, $1,769,745,) cost... 1,757,343 27 
Real estate in the Clty o' 
New-York................. 1,734,008 65 
Bonds and mortgages (secur- 
ed by real estate valued at 
$15,000 000; buildings there- 
on insured for over $6,000,- 
000, and the policies assign- 
ed to the Company as addi- 
tional collateral security. 
Loans on existing policies... 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums, due subsequent 
TSS eee 
Premiums on existing poli- 
cies in hands of agents and 
in course of transmission 
Interest accrued to Jan. 


6,415,830 00 Sip 
926,410 96 


691,859 12 


564,478 11 


i REN 000 28 GIRL OTR OMT 90 
Excess of market value of securities 
Res adcs. co eveesncse wining et 202,419 74 
Cash assete, Jan. 1, 1871. 
Appropriated as follows: 
Amount of adjusted losses 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
Sails Cis iaee Pa acl aatinaeiciaes. aPeneaeee 
Amount of Reported losses 
awaiting proof, &. ..... 150,558 00 
Deposit for minors 71 44 
Amount reseryed for reinsu- 
rance on existing policies, 
insuring $110,459,897 92 
ticipating insurance at 
+ 4 per cent., Carlisle, net 
premium ; $895,460 65 non- 
participating at 5 per 
cent., Carlisle...........  _—o 19 
Return — 1870, ani 
prior thereto, payable du- 
ring the year ...........-. 


Divisible surplus.......... 
During the year 9,925 poli- 

cies have been issued, in- 

suring $27,141,994 84 

From the Undivided Surplus of $1,152,408 04 the 
Board of Trustees have declared a dividend, available 
on settlement of next annual premium, to each par- 
ticipating policy proportioned to its ‘contribution 
to surplus.” d 

Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be 
added to the policy. 


300,856 08 14,726,109 66 
$1,152,408 04 


TRUSTEES: 

Morris Frankury, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

Davip Dows, (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants,) 
No. 20 South Street. 

Isaac C. Kenpari, Union 
William and Pine Streets. 

DanieL 8. Miter, (late Dater, 


Buildings, corner of 
Miller & Co., 


Grocers.) : 

Henry K. Bocert, (Bogert & Kneeland.) No. 49 
William Street. 

Joun Mains, (Merchant,) No. 20 South Street. 

Wa. H. Apeteton, (Appleton & Co., Publishers,) 
No. 92 Grand Street. 

Roserrt B. Collins, (Collins & Brothers, Stationers,) 
No. 106 Leonard Street. 

Wruiu1am Barrow, (Banker,) No. 33 Wall Street. 

Ws. A. Boorn, (Booth & Edgar,) No. 100 Wall St. 

Geroree A. Oscoop, (Banker,) No. 35 Broad St. 

Henry Bowers, (Bowers, Beeckman & Co., (Dry 
Goods), Nos. 82 and 84 Worth Street. 

CuarRtes L. Anruony, (Anthony & Hall, Dry 
Goods,) No. 61 Leonard Street. 

SanFoRD Coma, “py Eagle Fire Insurance 

m , No. 71 Wall Street. 
be = ek Martin, (Cragin & Co., Provisions,) No. 
400 West 12th Street. 

Epwin Hoyt, Gloyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods,) 
No. 107 Franklin Street. 

H. B. Crarurs, (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods.) 
corner of Church and Worth Streets. 

J. F. Seyrmovr, (J. F. Seymour & Co., Crockery,) 
Ne. 78 Warren Street. 

M.D., No. 8 St. Mark's 


Cornetivs R. Bogert, 
Place. 
WriuiaM H. Beers, Vice-President. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, PRESIDENT.. 
WILLIAM I. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. AFD ACTUARY. 


Tueropore M. Banta, Cashier. 


Corneivs R. Bocent, M.D., | Medical 
Grorce WILKes, M.D., { Examiners. 


Cuaries Wricut, M.D., 
Assistant Medical Examiner. 





THE ENGLISH AGENCY. 
H. S8. HOMANS, 76 & 77 CHEAPsIDE, 


London, 


% 
hy 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
(New-Jersey) 

7, PER CENT. 
COLD 
First Mortgage 
BONDS, 
Endorsed by the 
NEW YORK and OSWECO 
Midland Railroad Co., 
FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


OF 


$1,000, $500 and $100 
Coupon and Registered. 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE RIGHT OF WAY 
PAID FOR. 


ONE-HALF THE DISTANCE FROM JERSEY CITY 
TO GREENWOOD LAKE GRADED, READY 
FOR THE TRON. 


THE IRON BOUGHT, and 25 MILES OF ROAD 
TO BE RUNNING BY MIDSUMMER. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST PROVIDED FOR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE-THIRD ONLY REQUIRED FROM AVAILS 
OF FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 


lair Railway Company, 
ASSAU STREET. 


Ny 


The 
No. 2: 


Banking House 
OF ‘ 
HENRY CLEWS & COQO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. : 

fWe draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., 

The Provincial Bank of [reland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail. 
able at all money centres. 


t London. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


Collections made in any part of the world. 


No. 20 Wall Street, i 
New York, January 2, 1871. 





In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, MeCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard Street, London, 

WE ARE PREPARED TO PURCHASE AND SELL 
STERLING EXCHANCE, 
TO ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS AND CIRCU- 
LAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, 
Available in all parts of the world, 

TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE 
CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 


and to transact any business pertaining to an 





American Banking House in London. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issne Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES; President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presy. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 

ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
ee 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 

Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, and 
Draw Bills on 
MUNROE & CO., 

NO. 7 RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, and 
NO, 34 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON. 


VERMILYE &CO., 
Bankers. 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau Street. 


DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


AND IN 
Cold and Cold Coupons. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
Railway Stocks, Bonds and 


OLD, 


MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, ms a —= 3 ly 4 pan i ‘aay on 
— and st rais are un any in 
fhe Un ed States. 7 Se _— 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and o for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

sof the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
s8— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 








New 7-30 Cold Loan 


OF THE 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE ON RAIL- 
ROAD AND LAND GRANT. 


Safe, Profitable, Permanent. 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the North- 
ern Pacific ilroad Company. They are free from 
United States Tax, and are issued at the following de- 
ea $100, $500, $1,000; Regis- 
tered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 


GOLD PAYMENT.—Both principal and interest are 
ane in American Gold Coin, at the office of JAY 
OKE & Co., New York City—the principal at the 
end of 30 years, and the interest (at the rate of seven 
and three-tenths per cent. per annum) half-yearly, 1st 
of January and July. 


_ PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now sell- 

ing are secured by a first and only mortgage on all the 
roperty and rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad 

, or. which will embrace on the completion of 
e work: 


1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 


2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land, agricultural, 
timbered and mineral, amounting in all to more than 
tne J Million Acres, consist of alternate sections. 
reaching from twenty to forty miles on each side of 
the track, and extending in a broad, fertile belt from 
Wisconsin through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, to 
Puget Sound. 


While the Government does not directly guarantee 
the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides for their 
full and prompt payment by an unreserved grant of 
land, the most valuable ever conferred upon a great 
national improvement. 


THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the Mort- 
gage are Messrs. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. 
r Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. They will directly and per- 
manently represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the proceeds 
of land sales are used in purchasing and canceling the 
bonds of the Company if they can be bought before 
maturity at not more than 10 per cent premium ; other- 
wise the Trustees are to invest the proceeds of land 
sales in United States Bonds or Real Estate Mort- 
es for the further security of Northern Pacific bond- 
holders. Also, that they have at all times in their 
control, as security, at least 500 acres of average land 
to every $1,000 of outstanding First Mortgage Bonds, 
beside the railroad itself and all its equipments and 
franchises. 


PROFITABLENESS.—Of course patting can be 
safer than the bonds of the United States, but as the 
Government is no yo a borrower, as the Nation’s 

resent work is not that of preserving its existence, 

ut that of Developing a Continent, we remind those 
who desire to increase their income and obtain a more 
= spe investment, while still having a perfect re- 
iable security, that: 


United States 5-20s at their average premium yield 
the present purchaser less than 535 per cent gold in- 
terest. Should they be redeemed in five years, and 
specie payments resumed, they would really 
only 4% per cent, orif in three years, only 33¢ per cent, 
as the present premium would meanwhile be sunk. 


Northern Pacifie 7-30 <a. at par in currency yield 
the investor 7 3-10 per cent gold interest absolutely for 
thirty years, free from United States Tax. $1,100 cur- 
rency invested now in United States 5-20s will yield 
per year in gold, 7 . $1,100 currency invested 
now in Northern Pacific 7-30 will yield per year in gold, 
$80 30. Here is a difference in annual income of nearly 
one-third, besides a difference of 7 to 10 per cent in 
principal, when both classes of bouds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was 
in July last upon the eastern 
the money provided by the Sale to Stockholders of 
some six Millions of the Company's bonds, to build 
and equip the road from Lake Superior across Minne- 
sota to the River of the North—233 miles. The 

ing on this division is now well advanced, the 
ron is being rapidly laid ; several thousand men are at 
work on the line, and about the Ist of August next this 
important section of the road will be in full operation. 
In the mean time orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the west- 
ern end of the road in early Spring, and thereafter the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may b econsistent with solidity 
and a wise economy. 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds will be 
at all times receivable, at 1.10, in payment for the Com- 
pany’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 


n 
rtion of the line, and 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered bonds 
can be exchanged at any time for coupons, the coupons 
for registered, and both these for others, payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, at any of the princi centres of 
Europe, in the coin of the various European conn- 
tries. 


HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank or 
Banker will supply these bouds in any desired’amount, 
and of any ne demonination. Persons wishing 
to exchange stocks or other bonds for these can do so 
with any of our agents, who will allow the highest 
current price for all marketable securities. 


Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds at our 
own risk and without cost to the investor. For fur- 
ther information, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or 
address the undersigned, or any of the Banks or 
Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 


114 South Third street, Philadelphia ; conner of Nas- 
sau and Wall streets, New York; 452 Fifteenth street 
Was! ton, D.C., by National Banks, and by ers 
gen throughout the country. 











